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>) “the question of repeal.” 
> this, the General has thought proper to 
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MR. O'CONNELL. 


. In a letter published in the last 
Register, taken from a Dublin news- 
paper, and bearing the name of General 
Georce CocxsurN, there is a passage 
which, had I seen it before it went to 

e press of the Register, would have 
excluded the whole letter ; though some 
parts of it were very well worthy of 

ublic attention. I allude to the part 
fi which the writer speaks of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, whom he says he believes “ to be 
“ BRIBED by the Whigs to agitate 
Besides 


give us here a pretty copious specimen 
of as gross nonsense as ever appeared 
in print. But, it is the charge of 

ibery that I beg Mr. O'Connell's par- 







don for having inserted in the Register, 
assurin “Terr : ; { t ] 
» deem tpis ¢ th “4 2 
_ from Re ; 
know Gener: orn very: 


» glever and a very worthy man; but I 


w of no right that he has, to put 


~ Forth a Jibel like this against any man, 


and especially against a man situated as 
Mr: O'Connell is at this moment. ‘To 
be sure, I took the letter from a Dublin 
paper, and ought to have known the 
contents of the whole of it before I pub- 
lished it ; but I had not time to read 
the whole of the letter; and as to my 
right to offer these my opinions upon 
it, that would have been equally good, 
whether I had inserted it or not. re- 
peat, that I beg pardon of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, for having, unwittingly, sixes 


TO THE 
‘« SISTER-SERVICES.” 


I suovcp like to be informed by some 
committee, or somebody belonging to 
your Government, whether or not it is 
you who have had the audacity to in- 
sult the people of England, by erecting 
a monument upon ground which is pub- 
lic property, and sticking upon the top 
thereof, brass, or marble, or something, 
representing the person of the late Duke 
of York. If a very severe cough and 
hoarseness did not prevent me, you 
should have this question put to you 
much nearer the spot of the erection. It 
is material to know, however whether it 
be the Government of the country, or 
the Government of the “ sister-ser- 
vices,” which has caused this insult to 
be offered to the people. Yours is a 
GOVERNMENT, and a powerful Go- 
vernment, too; much more efficient 
for its purposes than the Government at 
Whitehall. You area body of persons, 
consisting of ten thousand at the least ; 
no smal! part of you are magistrates ; 
and you draw from the country a reve- 
nue, for your own private emolument, 
and without even any pretended ser- 
ices to be rendered in return, of nearly 


x n 
are ( fig 
and: felherals me, 


to maintain -in luxury; this bare ® 
more than sufficient to stamp the cha- 
racter of the system by which the peo- 
ple are governed. The thing is too 
shameful for any Ministry on earth not 
to wish to change it; but, you are too 
powerful for any Ministry on earth, un- 
less there were a House of Commons 
to stand at the back of that Ministry, 
and to urge it on to pull down your 
power. And why is there not? j 
is a question which is answered,j 
moment, or, indeed, which requi 
answer at all, when we conside 
those who work to pay the taxeg 
























circulation to this slander against him. 
(Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.] i 
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of the Parliament. Much more might 
be said : the baseness of the ten-pouod 
voters is nothing more than what was 
expected. There is no hope in this 
source ; and the people seem, at last, 
to have perceived it. 

Leaving these reflections for the pre- 
sent, let me draw your attention to the 
representation of a real battle, in which 
you were engaged, against a handful of 
farmers, who had quitted their houses 
for the purpose of defending their 
country against you, who were then its 
invaders, I suppose you have a li- 
brary, or half-a-dozen libraries, in your 
chambers of Trafalgar-square. You 
will have good ligit through those 
panes of glass, costing five pounds 
each, to read the Lies or Jackson; 
I dare say you have splendid pictures, 
to record your exploits on the “ Peutn- 
sula"; and how thedevil it came to be 
a peninsula I do not know; it being no 


more a peninsula than Scotland is a pe-) 


ninsula: a peninsula means a thing 
which is almust an island. Johnson 
telis us that it comes from the two 
Latin words pene insula; “a piece of 
Jand almost surrounded by the sea.” 
Now, from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Gulf of Lions, is a distance of three 
hundred English miles; that is to say, | 
a stretch of country equal, very nearly, 
tothe whote length ot England ; and 


To rue “ Sister-Services.” 








yet you will persist in calling this a pe- 


ninsula. ‘This name originated in your 
stupid, blundering affectation, You 


must talk ina language diferent from 
the rest of mankind. Spain and Por- 
tugal were names too vulgar: they were 
not sufficientiy mystical to humbug the 
people in good style, though very little 
is required to hambug them, God 
knows. Spain and Portugal appear to 
be picces of ground well known, and 
having nothing peculiarly terrific in 
them; but, * THE PENINSULA”! 
oh, the devil, he must be a hero, in- 
deed, who had heen able to face the 
dragons on the Peninsula! and now we 
have got glued to us the everlasting 
curse of deeds performed on the Penin- 
sula: question a fellow’s right to a 
parcel of public money every year, and 
he silences ycu in a moment by saying, 
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‘What! did not I serve on the Penin- 
sula ?” 

Well, then, a parcel of these heroes 
of the Peninsula went to give the Yan- 
kees a ‘* drubbing,” along their unde- 
fended coast; but, at last, encouraged 
by the successes they had met with in 
defenceless villages and detached farm- 
houses; a parcel of these heroes, in an 
expedition costing a million of money, 
went out under that very Pakenoam 
who had received the thanks of the just 
and wise House of Commons “ for 
“having repelled tne attacks of the 
“ French on the Peninsula”: this band 
of heroes were sent to conquer the State 
of Lousiana, and particularly to take 
possession of the city of New Orleans, 
The history of their disgraceful defeat 
is recorded in the fifteenth number of 
the Historv of George the Fourth; but, 
what L wish to point out to your atten- 
tion now is, a beautiful representation 
of that battle, forming one compartment 
of the frontispiece to the Life of Axprew 
Jackson, Presipent or toe Unrrep 
Stares oF Ameuica, Which | have just 
published, from a sense of justice to the 
sons of liberty, as well as from a sense 
of justice towards you. There you will 
behold how the heroes of the Peninsula 
were devlt with by farmers who came, 
many of them, five hundred miles from 
their homes, for the purpose of driving 
you back into the sea, and who, having 
performed the glorious work, retired 
back to their farms, no more dreaming 
about hal-pay, retired allowance, pen- 
sion fur wounds, pension for widows 
and children, than they would have 
dreamed of cutting the purses or cotting 
the throats of their laborious neigh- 
bours, 

In that picture you will see these 
Stearly-souled farmers, ranged behind a 
rampart of cotton-bays, laughing at your 
approach with Congreve-rockets, bomb- 
shells and cannon-balls ; suffering you 
10 come to within seven paces of their 
parapet, and then mowing you down as 
the mower fells the grass with his scythe. 
Here you will see the ** bit of striped 
bunting” flying aloft, and you will see 
the hosts of the Peninsula fleeing: like 
sheep before dogs, leaving the plain 
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wounded. You will see, too, Cocu- 
Rane and his feet in the back ground, 
making off, and hardly waiting to ex- 
tend the hand of shelter and of flight 
to his sister-service of the land-board. 

I am asked why I have done this 
thing, particularly at this time. | 
answer that I should have published 
the life of Jackson, at all events, that 
being necessary to show what is likely 
to take place with regard to the paper- 
money in America. His portrait | 
should have published too; but this 
picture of the battle of New Orleans ; 
this picture of an event so triumphant 
over the Peninsula-men and the sister- 
services united, I should not have pub- 
lished, had I not seen the scaffolding 
building up round the pillarin “ Water- 
loo-place,” and had I not been assured 
that the image of the hero of the 
Helder was going to be putup. This 
picture is an answer to that insoleat 
erection. Some thousands of persons, 
at any rate, will see this picture ; and 
let every one of them remember, that 
the picture has been erected by the 
sticking up of the image of the late 
Duke of York. 

But, “have I no feeling for the 
honour of my country”? Yes: but not 
for its di-honour; not for contributing, 
either by silence or by word, to cause 
that to be believed of it which is false. 
Besides, these two sister-services make 

rt of our masters: we are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for them. 
Their everlasting pretensions to their 

at services, theireverlasting assertions 


that they saved us, requireto be examined 


into; did they, then, save us at New 


Orleans? Did they save us at Chippe- 
waw? Did they save us at Sandusky ? 


Did they save us at Plattsburgh? 
Did they save us at Fort Erie? 
Did they save us on the seas, where 
they, got knocked to pieces, simashed, 
pummelled to morsels? Did they save 
us on Lake Champlain ? Did the 
hectoring navy save us, when, with 
five hundred and thirty-four ships, of 
which seventy-two ships were of the 
line, and with seventy-five thousand 
men, they were beaten like stock-fish, 
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covered with their killed and their|by an American navy of thirty ships 
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and vessels of war, and not one of the 
line; while, with seventy-five thousand 
British sailors always afloat in these 
ships, the Americans had only eight 
thousand seamen, all put together? 
Did they save us when the British fleet 
took from the Americans seventeen 
public ships and vessels of war, with 
three hundred and four guns, and with 
two thousand four hundred and fifty-one 
men; while the Americans took from 
the British, twenty-nine public ships 
and vessels of war, with five hundred 
and six guns, and three thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-one men? Was this 
saving us ? Is it for this that the heroes 
of this service now come and demand 
of as two millions a year in half-pay 
and retired allowances and pensions for 
their wives and children ? 

Oh! but Trafalgar! ‘ England er- 
pects every man to do his duty!" 
What a precious humbug ! How many 
millions have we paid for these words, 
imputed to the hero of the Bay of 
Naples; to him who ordered the 
Admiral Caracciout in spite of a con- 
vention, to be swung from the yard- 
arm, and who stood with a woman 
of the name of Hamilton, and saw 
the body afterwards floating about 
round his ship. ‘* Trafalgar,” indeed ! 
And what did it bring ? Not conse- 
quences such as those of the smashing 
of the Guerritre and the captures of our 
fleets on the lakes, A peace! it brought 
no peace; and, if we look into the 
accounts of the navy, we shall find that 
it did not diminish the expenses of the 
war by one single farthing. Much 
about the same may be said of the 
battle of the Nile. These were affairs 
which were settled beforehand. Lord 
St. Vincent got a peerage for a battle 
ofless bloodshed than the battle in the 
port of Fayal, with two or three English 
ships of war against a single American 
privateer. He got his title with far 
less bloodshed than occurred at the 
battle of Chippewaw; and with very 
littke more bloodshed, if with so much, 
as occurred at the battle of Sandusky, 
while the American Major Crogan 


(another of the Irish breed) defeated 
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General Procror with immense slaugh- 
ter; killing and wounding not so few 
as seven hundred men, who had come 
against him with bombs, rockets, and 
cannon, he having but one six-pounder 
and a hundred and sixty young men, 
like himself, he having just arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years. Why, 
sister-services, you never tell us of 
these things; and if you could go and 
find Major Crogan and his hundred and 
sixty volunteers, you would find not a 
man of them living upon the public 
money. In short, your library is full 
of histories of your own wars, Great 
heaps of volumes of biography of British 
officers ; great heaps of volumes to 
record the glories of the army and the 
navy; but not one single line any 
where to tell us of their exploits in 
America. You seem to look upon that 
as a sort of irregular or bastard war ; 
not according to rule; not according to 
* the honour of an officer and a gentle- 
man.” Devilish hard blows: fighting 
in earnest. However, there is one very 
good thing, belonging to this: never 
will you fight them again ; and yet, the 
other project of subduing them has 
failed. Of this project, I will not talk 
to you: it is one that you do not un- 
derstand: you understand receiving 
your half-pay, purchasing stock with it, 
and becoming our creditors, as well as 
our stipendiaries: you understand in- 
terest of money as well as. any men in 
the whole world; but, the project of 
this Government for subduing America 
after you had been beaten, is a matter 
a little beyond the stretch of your 
thoughts. 

I will conclude with an anecdote, or, 
rather, a piece of history, very well 
worthy of the attention of the besotted 
people of this country, and especially 
those who choose half-pay officers or 
other tax-eaters, to represent them in 
Parliament. 

It is a fact, perfectly notorious, that 
the grand French revolution was an af- 
fair of money. ‘To be satisfied of this, 
we have only to look at the proceedings 
of Necker, Brienne, Catonne, and 
the “ notables.” Every one knows that 
if the Crown of France could have paid 


To rue “ Sister-Services.” 
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the interest. of its debts, there would 
have been no revolution. This it could 
not do, without scourging the people 
with taxes, which drove them to abso- 
lute madness. These debts had not 
been contracted by Louis rue Six- 
TEENTH, but by his predecessor, whose 
extravagance and folly, and whose har- 
pies innumerable, actually reduced even 
himself nearly to want. A very few 
years befure he died, Madame de Poat- 
Papouk, who was his mistress, or one 
of his mistresses, in writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, says, ‘‘ My lord, our 
‘ruin is inevitable: France can no 
“ longer be France: all is devoured by 
“ these harpies.” She then gives an ac- 
count of the reports made by the inten- 
dants of the several princes, all of whom 
agree that the people never were before 
in such distress ; that the gentlemen are 
ruined ; that the farmers are ruined ; 
that there is a diminution of the pro- 
duce of the soil ; that sterility is come 
to supply the place of fertility; that no 
one has any money to pay people for 
working; that where ten men used to 
be employed, three men are now em- 
ployed; that the people are every where 
emigrating, to avoid actual starvation ; 
yet, at the same time, the farmers are 
complaining of the low price of the 
produce of the land. She concludes 
this famous statement by putting this 
question to the archbishop:  “ I pray 
‘“ you, my lord, to tell me whence came 
“these unnatural appearances : a docile 
“people become mutinous; a gentle 
‘people become rude; in short, my lord, 
‘‘a good people become bad : it must 
‘« be our fault, and not theirs”? 

The archbishop, in answer to this 
letter, tells her that it is very true, that 
the fault is in the Government and not 
in the people ; that if she will but open 
her eyes, and behold the luxuries of 
Paris, and recollect how they have gone 
on increasing, she will cease to be sur- 
prised at the miseries of the country: 
‘‘ In fact,” says he, ‘* Madame, little 
‘“‘ does our good master know, that 
“ while he is bestowing, right and left, 
‘* pensions and grants, and exclusive pri- 
“ vileges and monopolies ; little does 
“ he imagine, when he is thus yielding 
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‘©to his natural benevolence, that, in 
“every grant, he is'making one un- 
“ grateful person at the least; perhaps 
“half a dozen idlers ; and a great deal 
‘‘ worse, five hundred miserable souls, 
“to labour to sustain those idlers. Ah! 
“‘ Madame, que les victoires nous sont 
“ chtres!—Ah! Madame, how dear 
* victories cost us !” 

In another letter, the lady, in re- 
marking upon this sort of paradoxical 
exclamation of the bishop, relates the 
monstrous waste of the public treasure 
given to officers in consequence of vic- 
tories. ‘‘ Formerly,” says she, ‘“ be- 
‘“< fore an officer thought of a pension, he 
“ thought of coming with one leg, one 
“arm, one eye, and then modestly to 
** demand for sustenance. Now, they 
“come home from Germany in whole 
“ droves, after every thing called a vic- 
“tory, every one of them claiming a 
** pension for having helped to gain the 
** victory.” 

In another letter and of subsequent 
date, she tells the archbishop: ‘‘ This 
*‘ good master of ours has at last 
* opened his eyes; for, afew days ago, 
** after having given pensions to whole 
“rooms full of the hungry vultures, 
** who go to the wars for money and 
*< not for fame, he turned round to me, 
“and said, * you find the archbishop 
“was right: victories will certainly 
“ <ruin us: I shall rob my people to 
** ¢ make masters for them and myself, 
** « too, if these victories donot cease !’” 

In another letter, she tells the arch- 
bishop that news had just arrived of a 
great defeat of the army; and that the 
King, when the dispatches were ope sed 
by the secretary, exclaimed, ‘* Well, 
**Pompadour, God be praised: we 
“‘ shall have no pensions to give this 
“time; no new robbery to commit 
“upon my poor starving people” ; she 
continues, “ le bon homme! il se trom- 
“ pait ; car, au bout de cing jours, il se 
‘ présentaient quatre cents officiers avec 
“‘ des placets, démandant des pensions 
“ nour avoir été présent & la défaite !— 
** Poor man! he deceived himself; for, 
“at the end of five days, there came 
“* four hundred officers with memorials, 
“demanding pensions for having been 
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‘* present at the defeat !" However, I be- 
lieve the poor king, on this occasion, had 
the courage to resist, and she tells us that 
she verily believes, that these bravos 
would have been among the first, if 
they could have done it with safety, to 
cut his throat. 

This is the principle upon which we 
have been proceeding : 
principle, that amonument was paid for 
by us, to the memory of Ross, and that 
a monument was paid for to the me- 
mory of Paxenuam. Victory or de- 
feat, we have to pay : no matter how 
disgraceful, how injurious, how lastingly 
mischievous and calamitous the event : 
we have to pay for it; it is the same in 
diplomacy: the same in colonial go- 
vernment: the 
partment: good or bad the result, 
sensible or fvolish the proceedings 
of the actor, we have to pay him 
in full tale. Not one of the titles, 
not one of the pensions conferred during 


the late war upon commanders by land. 


and by sea, ought to have been con- 
ferred, with some very few exceptions, 
and those not applying to the command 
ers of great force. But can any thing 
be more monstrous than this column 
and statue to the Duke of York ? 

It will be asked, perhaps, why our 
Ministers, reading regularly in the his- 
tory of France, the consequence of thus 
making idlers at the expense of the in- 
dustrious; why they will persevere, 
having, as they know they must have, 
the whole people at their back. Alas! 
it has always been thus: governments, 
when once got into this state, have 
never had the courage to attempt to re- 
trace their steps. Besides, when the 
tax-eaters become so numerous ; when, 
in a country like this, there are five or 
six hundred admirals and generals spread 
all over it; when there are, perhaps, 
two thousand magistrates, who are half- 
pay officers at the same time; it re- 
quires exertions such as few men are 
capable of, to undertake a reformation. 
This was precisely their state in France, 
in the latter part of the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth and beginning of the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth: nobody had 





courage to take the monster by the 
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throat. At last,,.after. numerous abor- 
tive contrivances to find the means of 
paying the interest of the debt, and to 

these cormorant pensioners, who 
filled Paris with luxury, while the pro- 
vinces were perishing, just as our club- 
houses fill London now, while the people 
are perishing all over the country; 
unable to make head against these mou- 
strous excesses, a species of fiscal revo- 
lution took place, and the church was 
the first victim; as, according to ap- 
pearances, it is likely to be here. One 
thing after another then dropped in, till 
every thing was torn up, root and 
branch. 

It is very curious, that, for several 
years before the end of Buonaparte's 
reign, the French people, like Louis 
the Fifteenth, rejoiced at defeat. They 
found, by experience, that every victory 
brought a fresh burden upon them, and, 
what was worse, new loads of insult 
from the gainers of the victories. The 
insolence of Buonaparte’s officers was 
quite equal to that of the officers of any 
other description in the world. They 
treated the common people as mere 
scum. Hundred of anecdotes I have 
heard, similar to the following : When 
Buonaparte held his camp at St. Omers, 
a great concourse of people from the 
town, filling the air with their ac- 
clamations, followed and surrounded 
the carriages of his generals and oflicers 
in his train ; and I was told by a_per- 
son who was present on this occa- 
sion, that, at one of the stoppages of 
the cortége, and an officer stepping out 
of his carriage for a purpose of no vreat 
moment to any body but himself, tia: 
the admiring multitude renewed and 
pressed forward to testify their homage, 
at which the officers, more interrupted 
than amused, sternly exclaimed, “ Paix, 
sacre canaille !” “ Peace, base rabble !” 
The gentleman, an inhabitant of St 
Omers, frem whom I heard this, at the 
same time assured me, that, the victo- 
ries, sending them loads of sick or 
wounded, insolent in their demeanour 
towards the people who were compelled 
to nurse them, were their misfortunes; 
the greater the victory the greater the 
misfortune of the oppressed and labo- 
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rious people ; and that they at last. re- 


ceived, as glad tidings, the news of 
‘defeats in place. of, victories: with the. 
precise sentiment of consolation and of 


hope, with which Land my readers, in 
the month of February, 1815, received 
the news of that total. discomfiture and 
eternal disgrace of the haughty locusts. 
who were living upon us, and which l 
have now endeavoured to commemo- 
rate in pencil as well as pen. 





TITHE PROJECT. Ms 
I nave only had time to cast my cx 


eyes over this scheme, which, however, oy 
is pithy in its enunciation; for it says si 
that the collection of tithes in England i 
shall cease and determine; and, it 
might have added, that the Protestant 
establishment shall also cease and deter- 
mine, in a very short time. My Man- m9 
chester propositions, which were deemed | 
to be evidences of madness in ine, will 
soon be proved to have been modera- 
tion in the extreme, and especially with 
regard to this church. Not a soul seems 
disposed to make fight for the poor old 
girl ; and, as to the clergy themselves, 
they appear to calculate that the money 
will be coming in as long as they shall 
live, and to care not one straw about 
what shall take place afterwards. The 
resolutions passed by the House of 
Commons amount to just nothing at ; 
all: there isno knowing what the mea- 
sure will be; and there is this comfort 
belonging to it, that it matters not 
what the measure is, so that it tends to 
a total repeal of the establishment; a 
fotal repeal of all the acts ever made to 
uphold it ; acd that it must have that 
tendency no man can doubt.. The fol- 
lowing is the debate on this important 
question. 
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COMMUTATION OF TITHES 
(ENGLAND). 


Lord Atruorp rose to bring forward ,, 
his motion on the subject, of tithes... 
The noble Lord observed, that as he,. 
should have to occupy the attention of ., 
‘he House for some time in the expla- , 
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-teommittee of the w hele House, to con- 


nation of his details, he would: not de-| 
tain them by aoy prefatory remarks. 
The question of tnhes was certainly’ 
one of the greatest importance to all 
connected with the landed ‘mterest, and! 
though there might be much difference 
of opinion as to the actual right to tithe, 
he thought there could be none as to 
this—that the right to tithe did nut 
exist in the landuwners of the country. 
(Hear, hear). He might assume, there- 
fore, without going to abstract rights, 
that as long as the established church 
required the aid of tithes, that church 
had a claim to them prior to all others ; 
but he presumed that whatever opinions 
might be entertained on the abstract 
right, there was no one who would 
Maintain that the right belonged to ‘the 
awrers of the soil. The noble Lord 
here observed that his right hon. Friend 

r. Secretary Stanley) had just re- 
sninded him that he was proceeding in 
rather an irregular course ; for that the 
proper course would be to move the 
subject in a committee of the whole 
House. He had to apologize for hi- 
‘omission in this respect, for which he 
admitied he could not plead ignorance 
of the usual forms, but he would state, 
what was the fact—that he had forget- 
“ten it at the moment, owing to the un- 
‘expected length to which the previous 
Motion had extended. (Hear, hear) He 
would now move the order of the day, 
that the House do resolve itself into a 


wider the resolutions of which he had 
agiven notice. 

The order of the day was then read, 
‘and the Speaker having left the chair, 
tthe House went into a committee. 

Lord Atraore having again apolo- 
igized for the inadvertence to which: he 
had before alluded, resumed. He had 
said, that whatever opinions might be 
held as to the abstract right to tithes, 
‘there could, he thought, be no difference 
as to'the question, that: did not be- 
long to the owners of the land. Another 
position of the trath of which he was 
satisfied from ail the inquiries he had 
made on the subject was, that in the 
present state of the country, the. re- 
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kingdom were mot» Jarger than that 
estaiilishment required. There might 
be, and no doubt there were, differences 


of opinion as-to the mode in which the 


revenues of the established church 
should be applied, but he thought it 
would be admitted that the anwunt.of 
those revenues was not greater than the 
vstablishment’ called for, As to the 
policy of a church establishment, he 
would not enter-into any argument, for 
he presumed that the great majority of 
those whom he then addressed con- 
curred with himin thinking that ‘an 
established chureh,. as connected with 
the state, ought te exist. He assumed, 
therefore, that. position as one which 
would be admitted by the majority of 
the House. He had already sail that the 
landowners had no right to the tithes. 
They had purehased or inherited their 
property: subjeet to the payment of 
tithe, and whether Protestants of the 
established church, or Dissenters from 
it, the same role applied —that they had 
purchased or inherited the oine-tenths 
of the property, the remaining ienth 
belonging tu the church. They could 
not therefore complain of the remaining 
tenth going to uther hands, for they had 
inherted, or made thew purchases sub- 
ject to that condition, Indeed he be- 
heved that even) from, Dissenters no 
complaint had ‘een, made on the ground 
of the tenth, Inmdealing then with this 
tenth, and in any regulation as (> the 
mode in whieh.it was to be collected, 
it would be admitted, that if the Legis- 
| tare took it-io its present shape, they 
were bound to give a fair equivalent to 
these from: whem they took it. He 
knew it might be said,,that if a fair 
equivalent were given for the tithe, it 
would be no-relief to the occupiers of 
land. Frowi:this. opinion he differed, 
for there was in: the mode of collection 
a source of irritation, which would be 
got rid of in the plan which. he was 
hout to propose, The. tithe-payer and 
the tithe-owner were now frequently 
brought into anpleasant collision, which 
might be avoided by a new mode..of 
collection. ‘This would also be a relief 


0 owners and to-eceupiers of land, 


venues of the established charch in this}for it wag. well knows -that the occ. 
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iers of land, whosecapital was expend- 
ad in the cultivation of the soil, were 
often losers when the tithe was drawn in 
kind. An exchange of the present mode 
of payment would therefore be a relief to 
those classes. In many cases a compo- 
sition for tithe had been entered into, 
‘ut this was not on equal terms between 
the parties, for if the tithe were drawn 
in kind, there was « loss to the occu- 
pier, and the amount of composition for 
such tithe was often greater than the 
occupier ought in justice to be called 
upon to pay. The plan which he was 
about to propose would give relief not 
only to the occupier of the soil, but also 





them more than was strictly their due, 
but it was an injury to those who had 
been liberal to their clergy. Another 
objection to the plan of last year was 
that it fixed a never-varying standard, 
which was not fair to the owner of the 
land when the value of the land altered 
against him. He thought, therefore, 
that the principle of a corn rent should 
be abandoned, and he had endeavoured 
to avoid. that principle. The principle 
which he proposed was, that tithe should 
bear a fixed proportion to the rent of 
land, that was, that if the rent rose the 
tithe should rise, and if the rent fell the 
tithe should fall in the same proportion, 


to the labourer, by giving to the latter | He would take. the general value of 
employment, for it was well known | land. He should also propose that the 
that in most instances more labour | tithe should be paid by the owner and 
would be employed on land, if it were/not by the occupier of land. (Hear, 
not for the certainty that in proportion | hear). He would add, that in few in- 
to the productiveness of that land|stances the actual valuation of land 


inere would be more tithe to pay. The 
composition for tithe, then, would be 
an advantage, not only to the occupiers 


of land, but also to the labourers, who’ 


would be necessary. The actual’ rent 
would in most cases be sufficient. He 
was aware that some objections would 
be made to this principle. » It was true 


would thus get increased employment./that rent and tithe did not depend on 
But when he spoke of composition, he|the same principle, and therefore in 


did not mean to say that a full equi-| 


valent should be given, that was 
equal to the present amount of the 
tithe. He would go upon the scale of 
what was the customary payment. 
That he thought would be a fair equiva- 
lent, for no one now looked to what 
was the just legal right, indeed, it was 
difficult to say what the legal right was. 
Many circumstances increased or di- 
minished the value of the tithe, such as 
the distance from a market town, the 
difference of soil, and the expense ot 
cultivation, so that it was a matter of 
great difficulty to ascertain what was 
the value of the legal right. The best 
way, as he had stated to the House last 
year, was to take the ordinary value. 
He must here observe that he still ad- 
hered to the principle of the measure 
which he had brought forward last 
year; but while he adhered to~the 
general principle, he would admit that 
some of the details were open to strong 
objections ; for that measure gave an 
advant to those who* had exacted 


“the full amount of their tithe; in giving 





some instances the tithe ought not to 
depend on the rent. There was a dis- 
tinction to be made between arable and 
pasture lands. The tithe was higher 
on the former than on the latter; but 
he thought there would not be much 
difficulty in arranging that, for they had 
a guide in a principle adopted in most 


enclosure bills, in which, when land- 


was given in lieu of tithes, a larger 
amount was given for arable, and a 
sinaller for grass land. But there was 
another distinction which presented a 
greater difficulty. It was, that where 
the rent was low, the tithe bore a 
greater proportion to its amount than 
where it was high, and the same prin- 
ciple applied to tithe as compared with 
the expense of cultivation ; for where 
that was great the tithe bore a less pro- 
portion to the rent. If therefore they 
endeavoured to regulate this, they 
should have the tithe apportioned to 
the rent, according to. the present 
amount of tithe ; and it ought to be to 
give a larger amount of tithe where the 
rent was low; arid a less where it was 
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placed beyond all question was, that the 
; ttempt to apply the same rule to both, | calculated on the average of the coun- 
could not fail to operate most unequally. |try at large, and not confined to the 
views of particular parishes. He could: — 


M6 


high ; but it would be difficult to make 
any scale of this kind in an aet of Par- 
liament. He was aware it might be said 
that the effect of the bill apparently 
would be to give advantage to the pro- 
prietors of the poorer soils; but he 
trusted that when the whole of the pro- 
visions of the bill were in the hands of 
hon. Members, they would find it not open 
to an objection of that nature. Before 
he proceeded further, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to define what arable 
Jand meant, and in what senses he used 
the words arable and pasture when he 
sought to establish a distinction be- 
tween them. (Hear, hear). He would 
not consider any land arable unless it 
had been broken up at some time within 
the preceding five years. It was import- 
ant that this should be borne in mind, 
seeing that it was to form one feature of 
the bill he intended to introduce, to es- 
tablish between arable and pasture a 
difference in the rate of payment. It 
was probably. known to many hon. 
Members then present that he had cir- 
culated various inquiries on the subject 
of tithes, with a view to the present 
measure ; he was perfectly ready to ad- 
mit that he had no right whatever to 
make those inquiries, but he had cir- 
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nerally equitable would in some cases 
amount to nothing less than an increase 
upon the existing tithes equal perhaps 
to twenty-five per cent , while in others 
it would provea diminution to that ex- 
tent; but taking in most, and ascertain- 
ing the average proportions in particular 
districts, the object he had in view 
would be, he thought, fully accomplish- 
ed. The course he proposed to adopt 
was, to fix a different proportion for 
each of the different counties of England 
and Wales, and the manner in which 
that object was sought to be effected he 
should endeavour to explain as clearly 
as he could; but he trusted that the 
House would extend to him no small 
share on that occasion of the indulgence 
which he was in the habit of experienc- 
ing at their hands, for the question was 
one of difficulty and complication, and 
therefore one which he found it not easy 
to lay before them as satisfactorily and 
as plainly as he could have wished. 
(Hear, hear). It was intended, under 
the bill which he proposed to introduce, 
that an actual valuation of tithes should 
take placein all the parishes in England 
and Wales, but that separate valuators 
should be appointed for each county, 
the object of such valuation being to as- 


culated them, knowing that people ge-j| certain the amount of rent and the va- 
nerally were very desirous for a com-|lue of the tithes payable froin both ara- 


Mutation of tithes, and they might 


ble and pasture, distinguishing the lay 


therefore be not indisposed to furnish|impropriations from the tithes payable 


the information he desired. 


That they|to ecclesiastical persons. 


‘The sums of 


would furnish such information he fully | those various payments were then to be 
expected, and in that expectation he had | laid before the court of quarter sessions, 
not been disappointed. The answers to|and by that tribunal the proportion sub- 
the queries supplied him with a great | sisting between the rent and the tithes 
amount of facts, but the intelligence | was to be ascertained, and likewise it 
thus received enabled him to ascertain | would be the duty of the same court of 
what he could not do, but afforded him | quarter sessions to determine what pro- 


little assistance in judging 


of what he! portion of the burden should be borne by 


could. The answers did not furnish him | arable, and what borne by pasture land, , 


with the means of forming any scale for|so as to preserve the relative pressure» 


the apportionment of tithe, founded | upon each in a condition as little altered 
upon the amount of rent actually pay-|as possible from its present state, and 
able ; one fact, however, those answers | at the same time to maintaiu a propor- 


hes were most various, and that any 


tion between rentandtithesas nearly simi- 
a subsisting between rent and | lar as .night be to the previously existing . 


rportion between them,thewhole being 





The effect of a rule supposed to be ge- 
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not conceal from himself that the whole 
of the plan might at first view appear 
exceedingly complex, but he looked 
forward with perfect confidence to its 
eventually allowing great facility of 
operation. ‘The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the Member for Essex, when the 
same subject was under discussion last 
year, inguired how the tithe of hops 
was to be regulated? He was prepared 
so far as the present plan was concern- 
ed, to give an answer to that question ; 
and it would be, that hop lands were to 
be considered (as we understood) in the 
light of arable lands. Having made 
that one remark, he should now proceed 
with the remaining parts of the proposed 
measure, requesting the House to bear 
in miud that the intended valuation was 
not to be considered final; on the con- 
trary, he intended to allow an appeal to 
a barrister appointed for the purpose of 
reconsidering any decision which might 
oceusion sufficient dissatisfaction to 
bring forth an appeal. He had now 
stated the general principle of his plan 
of commutation, and he begged to re- 
call to the recollection of the House, 
that one of the objections of the bill of 
last year had been obviated by the pre- 
sent plan; for whereas it was alleged 
against the former measure that while 
its operation would be to confer an 
an advantage on the harsh and severe 
coliector of tithes, who exacted the ut- 
termost farthing, it would deal un- 
fairly with those whose mode of en- 
forcing their rights was more lenient. 
Now, with that species of inequality his 
present measure would entirely do 
away; for no man would be enabled to 
derive benefit from the severity of his 
exactions, inasmuchas the calculations 
would be made upon whole counties ; 
and thus the enforcement of extreme! 
rights in one quarter would be counter- 
vailed by the leniency to be found in 
others, and equal justice dispensed. He 
was not insensible to the difficulties 
likely to arise from moduses and custo- 
mary payments, but he trusted that when 
the bill came to be examined it would 
be found that it did not interfere with 
the present existing rights under mo- 
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duses. It would not be easy for him 





that object was attained, but he was 
persuaded that the bill would fully ac- 
complish it, and he requested that hen, 
Members would suspend their judgment 


on the point until in a printed form it. 


came into their hands; he should, how- 
ever, make this remark on the subject 
of moduses—that he thought it would 
be inexpedient to introduce them into 
the general calculations for counties, 
but to let each individual modus stand 
as a separate case, without diminishing 
the whole amount for the county ; and 
accordingly the bill so provided. ‘Thus 
was another of the difficulties of last 
year removed, The present measure 
would be likewise relieved from the 
disadvantages of the fixed annual pay- 
ment, for that species of payment 
created a mode of dealing with tithes 
which he conceived to be most ob- 
jectionable, for eventually any such 
fixed annual payment might absorb the 
whole value of the land, and he believed 
that the plan which he then had in 
view was the only measure yet proposed 
which could be considered as guarding 
effectually against the total absorption of 
the value of the land by the introduction 
of a scale which should always maintain 
between the rent and the tithe a certain 
unvarying proportion, He felt that the 
plan he was then laying before the 
House was still liable to the objection, 
that it did not purify the tithe system 
from its tendency to check the invest- 
ment of capital in the improvement of 
land; but though he did not directly 
declare that if these were to remain sta- 
ionary, while land went on indefinitely 
improving, yet in effect he hoped to be 
able to obviate every thing material shat 
might be found in the very plausible 
objection to which he was then alluding. 
If he did not in so many words declare 
that the further employment of capital 
was to be tithe-free, he at least afforded 
every motive and facility for preventing 
its injurious operation upon the invest- 
ment of capital, by giving to tithe- 
payers an easy and equitable mode.of 
redemption, 


owner of the land, whether he paid his. 
tithe to the clergy or to the lay impro, 
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priator, the right of redeeming sach at a 
certain number of years’ purchase. 
(Hear, hear). He proposed that the 
payment for that redemption should be 
twenty-five years’ putchase, a rate 
which he thought would be considered 
fair, as the owner of the land would 
thereby gain 4 per cent. for the money 
he advanced, besides securing to him- 
self the full prospective advantage of 
any amount of capital which he migh: 


‘think proper to invest in the improve- 
“ment of his property. 


y. Thesums which 
might so be paid under that plan of 
redemption on account of clerical tithes 


“would clearly be clerical property, and 
‘might of course, without the least ob- 


jection, be placed at the disposal of 


-a clerical commission ; he should there- 


fore propose that in every diocess, the 


‘bishop, with such other commissioners 


as he might nominate, should receive the 
amount paid for the redemption of 
tithes, and invest the same in land or 
other securities for the future advantage 
of the incumbents of those livings 
whence they were derived. In order 
further to facilitate redemptions, he 
proposed that when the payers of tithes 
did not find it convenient to discharge 
the whole sum at once, they might be at 
liberty to render it an encumbrance on 


their properties in the nature of a mort- 


gage, but without giving the mortgagee 
the power of foreclosure—that it should 
be in effect a mortgage, bearing interest 
at the rate of four per cent., but re- 


‘deemable at the option of the borrower. 
_ He did not deny that there might be 
some difficulty as respected the redemp- 


tion of lay impropriations, but he did 


“not despair of getting over even that ; 


tall events, this plan might be adopted, 
and he intended to propose it—namiely, 
that in such cases the payer of the tithe 


‘should lodge his redemption money in 


the Court of Exchequer, to be drawn 
thence by the person who should prove 
himself entitled thereto. Doubtless 
that plan involved some legal expenses, 
but he did not see how otherwise dif i- 
culties of that nature could be obviated. 
(Hear, hear). He ed to assure the 
House that he felt very sensibly the pa- 
tience and indulgence with which they 
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had listened to him, for he feared that 
he had but very imperfectly laid before 
them the feature of his plan. He was 
aware that there must be considerable 
complication and difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the value of the tithes, but that once 
done, he felt assured that there woald 
be nothing to interfere with the simple 
and effective working of the measure. 
He requested it to be remembered that 
the principle of causing tithe to beara 
certain proportion to rent was not new ; 
it had been acted upon in Scotland, and 
there it had been adopted upon a prin- 
ciple far less advantageous to the land- 
owner than that which he had to pro- 
pose. It was well known that the great 
feudal proprietors had there possessed 
themselves of the greater part of the 
tithes of the lay impropriators, to whom 
one-fifth of the rent was payable. These 
tithes were allowed to be redeemed at 
the rate of ninety years’ purchase, sub- 
ject, however, to a right on the part of 
the clergy of receiving the whole amount 
of theirs. It might perhaps be said 
that the plan he had now propounded 
would not effect much change ; to that 
he begged to reply, that he should feel 
much disappointed if the effect of it 
were not to cause a very extensive re- 
demption of tithes: and should that an- 
ticipation be realized, as he had no doubt 
it would, then should be be enabled to 
contrast the altered condition of that 
description of property with its present 
state, and refer to the change as one 
well deserving to be called important 
and advantageous. (Hear). He should 
move a resolution to the effect—first, 
that it was the opinion of the commit- 
tee that it would be expedient that tithes 
should be commuted for a payment 
bearing a certain proportion to the 
rents; and secondly, that the payers of 
such tithes should be at liberty to redeem 
them at the rate of twenty-five years® 
purchase. The House would observe, 
that however anxiously he might desire 
to relieve the class of religionists called 
Quakers from the burden of paying that 
against which they felt. conscientious 
scruples, yet he had not been able to 
accomplish it in the present measare. 





‘He should have been glad to have re- 
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moved the difficulty, but he could not 
see how he could have avoided making 
the payment compulsory, and the re- 
demption voluntary. The House would 
also observe that he had done nothing 
with respect to glebe lands. It might 
be, he thought, highly desirable to give 
ecclesiastical persons the power of leas- | 
ing equitably for a longer period than 
their incumbency; but he thought it 
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curred, namely, that the church did not actu- 
ally possess more property than was necessary 
for the decent maintenance of a national faith. 
Whatever difference of opinion there might 
exist as to the distribution of the property of 
the church, or the continuance of ecclesiasti- 
cal sinecures, one thing at least was certain— 
that if there should be any surplus, the Jand- 
lords could have no claim to that whatever. 
The surplus, if any, did notin the smallest 
degree affect the settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion. Adhering to the course he had prescribed 
to himself of not then entering into the dis. 


could not with convenience be introduc- | ciicsion of the question generally, he should 
ed into a measure such as that, however |content himself with assenting to the present 
properly it might be made part of ano- resolutions pro forma, with the understanding 


ther bill. g 
the imperfect manner in which he had | 
‘Jaid his views before the House, he con-| 
cluded by moving, That it was expedi-| 
ent that the payment of tithes in kind 
should cease and determine, and that in 
the several parishes throughout England 
and Wales there should be substituted in 
lieu thereof, a payment to the parties 
who might be entitied to such tithe, such 
payment bearing a fixed proportion to| 
the annual value of all land whence tithe 





might be payable, that value to be as- 
certained throughout the several cuunties | 
at large, striking an average on the pa-| 
rishes in each county; also that all 


owners of property liable to tithes be at| 


liberty to redeem the same at the rate of | 
twenty-five years’ purchase, 

Mr. A. BarinG inquired if the income of the 
clergy were to be subject tu poor-rates. 

Lord ALTHorP replied that the rent was a_ 
payment minus the poor-rates, and that inas. | 
much as the commuted payment for tithe| 
would be calculated ou the rent, it would be 
obviously unjust to reduce it still further by a| 


After acain dwelling upon ithat his doing s0 did by no means pledge bim 


to an unqualified support of the bill to be 
founded on them, upon which he of course 
could not then pronounce any opinion. He re- 
gretted thatit had been brought forward atsuch 


a period as that it could not reach the other 


branch of the legislature, in which the clergy 
were more particularly represented, until a late 
period of the session. 

Mr. Greene was sorry that he should find 
himself called upon to affirm resolutions such 
as were then in the bands of the chairman, but 
he, likethe last speaker, hoped that he should 
bot be excluded from opposing the bill by 
acquiescing for the present in the resolutions. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord op- 


|posite what he intended to do with rectorial 


tithes in lay hands—aid he propose to put 


P@-\ vectorial and vicarial tithes upon the same 


footing ? 

Lord ActHorp said that he did not mean to 
propose any distinction between lay and cleri- 
ca[ property in tithes, neither should he consi- 


|der any hon. Member pledged to support the 


bil by ‘agreeing to the resolutions, For the 
more minute details of the measure he begged 
to refer hon. Members to the bill itself when 
it should reach them, 

Mr. Harvey the «ght that an excellent prin- 
ciple had been most unnecessarily complicated 


iu the proposed measure of the noble Lord. 


rate to the puor, for that would be making the, By atteuding to the various communications 


clergy pay the rate twice over, 


he received, he had involved himself in diffi- 


Mr. A. BarinG resumed.—He was. glad to! culties which might have been very easily 


find the nobie Lordabandoning the measure of | 


last session, and thea bringiug one forward. 
altogether new, in laying which before the 
House it was certainly no matter of surprise 

that he should have experienced considerable. 
difficulty, and that he should not have suc-! 
ceeded in making the details of his plan quite | 
clear, fur unquestionably the Subject was one, 
full of embarrassment aud cumplexity ; it was | 
therefore that he himself wished to postpone | 
for the present enteriog into avy discussion of 
the merits of the bill until he shuuld have had 

full aud fair opportunity of giving te its pro- 

visions deliberate consiveration, and he there- 

fure hoped that any attempt to improve the 
existing system would noi be viewed with too | 
nice or critical au eye. ‘There was one obser- 
vation of the noble Lord in which be fully con- 
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avoiced. If the noble Lurd had only set about 
the measure iu his own straightforward busi- 
ness-like way, be would have presented some- 
thing tothe House infinitely more satisfactory 
aud simple. Auy auctioneer could tell them 
the value of any given quantity of tithe, and 
the rate at which it ought to be redeemed. He 
feared the measure wonld be shipwrecked by 
its own honesty! The landlord would gain 
very little hy it, for tweuty-five years’ purchase 
would be redeeming at a very dear rate, and 
in fact no interest would be much the better 
forit, aud the country geverally would be dis- 
appointed at finding there was nothing to be 
dove with the surplus. It had been asserted 


, that the property of the established church was 


het too much for its occasions; that was 4 
matter of opinion ; it might be turned into a 
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matter of fact, for there was at the present 
moment a commission ia existence, with full 
powers to obtain the information requisite for 
that purpose. They had issued lists of most 
searching and effective queries from sixteen 
to twenty-five in number, and if these were 
taken advantage of to the extent whicl: they 
-migbt be, that which was at present a matter 
-of speculation might be rendered. matter of 
fact. The noble Lord was already in pvusses- 
A sion of a mass of information which might ne- 
ue gative the opinion that the property of the 
_ +» -established church was ouly sufficient for its 
Pe maintenance. Why shut out from the present 
 * measure any consideration of the question how 

-far the possible surplus of church property 
might be rendered available to public pur- 










Vit poses ? 

-_ Sir R. Peet said that he could not under- 
eS stand what power the noble Lord had to re- 
ae lease him (Sir R. Peel) from the obligation 
Pf ~which he thought he should incur if he as- 


sented to the resolution which had just heen 
a He had only two courses open to 
-him—either to affirm the resolution or vote 
againstit. If he aflirmed the resolution, he 
'sbould consider himself as much bound by 
‘it as by any otberresolution to which’ he 
‘might give his assent (hear, bear), and by 
affirming it he expressed his approbation of 
ithe several principles contained in it—namely, 
that a commutation of tithes ought to take 
place, calculated according to the proportiva- 
vate value which rent and tithe bure to each 
‘Other, and also that the redemption of 
tithe should be permitted at tweuty-five years’ 
purchase. If this resolution was vot intended 
to bind the House, why insert it in any de- 
‘tails atall? He begged leave to move, as au 
amendment, that in lieu of the nuble Lord’s 
proposition, a simple resolution be passed de- 
4 ‘elaring it expecient that leave be given tu 
-bring in a bill for the purpose of effecting a 
commutation of tithes in Eugland and Wales. 
'To such a general resolution as thay he was 
‘ready to give his assent. (Hear, hear). Be- 
sides the objections he had just stated ,the noble 

» *fLord’s motion was so vague that it effected 
‘nothiug. The noble Lord proposed that the 
‘proportionate value of tithe to land should be 
ascertained in the different connt#s of Eug'aud 
sand Wales; aud he carried this principle 
still further, for he made each county a dis- 
tinct territory within itself with respect to 
tithes; and having ascertained the prupor- 
* tionate value of tithe to renton an average in 
each county, he intended that that average 
“should he applied to every parish and to every 
~estate within the county. Yet this priuciple 
_ “which the noble Lord was desirous of esta- 
_ »blishing, was in no way affirmed by the reso- 
_ *)ution before the committee. (Hear, hear). 
_  . Why, then, enter into detuils at all in the re- 
Solution anless it was meant to be contended 
that resolutions passed by the Honse of Com- 
| ‘Mons wefe mere waste paper? (Hear, hear). 
The noble Lord had, after six months’ consi- 
_ deration, abandoned the bill iatroduced last 
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session for the purpose of facilitating the com- 
mutation of tithes. What right, thea, had 
the noble Lord to call upon him (Sir R. Peel) 
to assent, on the instant, to the principles 
contained in the resolution, if that resolution 
was intended to be of any force? (Hear, hear). 
There were several points which required 
much consideration and explanationg What 
connexion, he should like to know, was there 
hetween the payment of tithes and the terri- 
torial division of the kingdom into counties ? 
(Hear, hear). Letthe House consider what 
the consequences of this arrangement must 
be. He would venture to say, that the prac- 
tice with respect to the payment of the tithes 
would be found to be different in different coun- 
ties, andindiffereut parishes of the same county. 
In some the proportion which the tithe bore to 
the rent was very much Jargerthan in others. 
For instance, the proportion which the tithe 
bure to the value of land was considerably 
higher in Devonshire and Kent than in some 
other couoties; yet the effect of the noble 
Lord’s bill would be to fix in those counties 
the proportion for ever. (Hear, hear), The 
noble Lord had alluded slightly to the case of 
moduses, and he (sir R, Peel) could easily 
understand that it might be possible to make 
a Satisfactory arrangement with respect to 
them; but the noble Lord seemed to have 
overlooked the distinction between great 
tithes and ‘smali tithes. Did the noble Lord 
mean that land subject to small tithes withiu 
a county, should hereafter pay a coutribution 
on the average of the land subject to great 
tithes ? (Hear, hear). Heshould also like to 
know bow the noble Lord proposed to act with 
respect to the case where the title to tithes 
was contested. Supposing the que,tion 
should arise whether milk was subject to 
tithes, in what way was the dispute to be 
settled? The noble Lord said, that under the 
proposed plan the clergy were not to be liable 
to the payment of poor-rates; and, as the 
money paid for the redemption of tithes might 
be employed in the purchase of land, he (Sir 
R. Peel) concluded that, on the same prin- 
ciple, the land so purchased would be exempt- 
ed from the poor-rates. In this case, it would 
be clearly the interest of the clergy to buy land 
subject to the heaviest pour-rates. C ear). 
Under these circumstances, he thought that 
much objection might be felt to giving to the 
church the possession of land at present a 
ject to the poor-rates, but from which it wo 

be exempted from being transferred to the 
church. (Hear, hear), These were ints 
which every man had aright to have cleared 
up to his satisfaction, before he wes called on 
to affirm the principles contained in the reso- 
lution before the committee. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend (the Member for Essex), that 
it did vot become the Huuse to be too critical 
with regard to the plan submitted to its consi- - 
deration, or to reject it because it was com- 
plicated; but he thought he’ was entitled to 
ask for a short interval of time toconsider the 





Lnuture of the resolution, before he was required 
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to vote on it. He wished most heartily that 
the proposed measure might be received with 
satisfaction outof doors; but the House was 
bound to consider whether the new arrange- 
ment might uot be productive of new mis- 
chiefs. He was an advocaie for the settlement of 
this question Wy the means of volustary com- 
mutations, for he kuew their value well (hear, 
hear) ; e es 
blished within each county an ecclesiastical 
corporation, having a bishop at its head, for 


the purpose of receiving money as an equiva- | 


Jent for tithes, he believed that the means 
would then exist of giving great facilities for 
the voluntary commutation of tithe. This 
arrangement would, in his opinion, be perfect, 
‘if it also embraced the principle of redemption 
of tithe. (Hear, hear). If arbitrators iu 
whom the country could confide were ap 
pointed to deal, not with whole counties, but 
with individual parishes—if one of the bi- 
shops and some of the other ecclesiastical au- 
thorities were nomiuated to watch over the 
interests of the church, while the incumbeut 
and the tithe-payer were preseut to take care 
of their interests, and if parties were assured 
that they would not be subjected to the vex- 


ations and expense of litigation, he did he-| 


lieve that such an arrangement would be 
found greatly to facilitate amicable arrange- 
ments both for the commutation and re- 
demption of tithes. (Hear, hear). Hedid not 
wish to say one word to prejudice the noble 
Lord’s proposition, but he conceived he wv as 
entitled to ask that he should nut be called on 
to incur the obligation which would be im- 
osed on him by assenting to the resolution 
fore the committee, 

Lord ALTHORP admitted that the resolution 
he bad proposed was extremely vague, and 
said that, bad not the forms of the House pre- 
vented him from introducing the bill except by 
such means, he should not have troubled the 
committee by submitting any resolution what- 
ever to its cunsideration. However, he 
thought he recollected having often heard the 
right hon. Uarone: (Sir R. Peel) state, when 
sitting on the ministerial side of the House, 
that no Member, by assenting tu a resolution 


proposed merely as a preliminary to the intro-} 


duction of a bill, was thereby pledged to sup- 


portthe provisions of the measure. The noble: 


Lord then proceeded to reply to some of the 
Points noticed by Sir R. Peel, but his observa- 
tous were so imperfectly heard in the gallery, 
that we cannot vouch for the correctness of 
our report. We understood his Lordship to 
state, with reference to small tithes, that the 
sime rule would ajply as was proposed to be 
applied to moduses, and thata deduction would 
be allowed in respect of them. We also un- 
cersi ood the noble Lord to say, that all cases 
of litigated tithes would be readily adjudicated 
on; aud thatin the event of the redemption 
money being employed in the purchase of 
Jana, that land would be subject to the poor 

rates, Insubm ttiuz the present resolution to 
the committee, bh s ouly object was to obtain 
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and if once there should be esta-| 
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the power of introducing a bill, but as the 
right hon. Gentleman had objected to it as not 
being sufficiently general, he bad vo objection 
to amend it. He would therefore propose itin 
an altered state, as follows :—‘' That it is ex- 
pedient to effect the commutation of tithes, und 
to abolish the payment of tithes in kind, through-~ 
out England and Wales, and in lieu thereof to 
substitute another payment to be made to the 
parties entitled to tithes : and that the power of 
redemption should be granted to the payers of 
tithes at a certain number of years. pur- 
chase. 

Sir R. Incuis preferred the amended reso- 
lution to the resolution as it stood originally, 
which he considered very vbjectionable. 

Mr. Hume objected to the noble Lord’s 
pian, which could uot be at all compared with 
the system adopted in Scotland, for by that 
system ove invariable and fixed rate was esta- 
blished. He thought that the machinery re- 
quired to work the plan would be very com- 
plicated, and recommeuded the noble Lord to 
tollow the mode of ascertaining the value of 
laud, practised in Belgium and io France, 
where every separate field was surveyed, and 
| its value recorded in the Cadastre. The noble 
Lord had said that he believed no one io that 
House would assert that the clergy received 
too much movey, Now he begged to inform 
the uoble Lord that there were some iudivi- 
duals in that House who thought that the 
| clergy were too well paid. He was of opivion 
| that the ameudment suggested by the right 

hon. Member for Tamworth was preferable to 
the noble Lord’s resolution, upon which it was 
|impossible for the House to pronounce any 
/o} inion util the information collected by the 
ecclesiastical commission, and by the noble 
| Lord himself, was laic before it. He believed 
that making the amount of tithe vary with the 
value of laud would operate as a bar to all im- 
provement, 

Lori ALTuorP said, that if any gentleman 
chose b# the application of capital to land to 
iucrease its vaiue, he had the option of re- 
deeming the tithes at the rate paid theretofore 
by him. His plau would not therefore inter- 











fere iu the slightestdegree with the application 
of capital t@iend. 

Mc. Hume said that he was intrusted witha 
petition from the market-gardeners of Loudon, 
praying for the commutation of tithes, and 
complaining that the tithes were raised in pro- 
portion to the amount of labour and money 
expended ou their property. 

Mr. Estcourr observed that the noble 
Lord had uot stated whether.a simple resolu- 
tiuu, such as had beeu suggested by the right 
hou. Mem)er for Tamworth, pledging the 
House to no principles, aud ouly de 
the expediewcy of introducing the bill, woul 
net be, according to the forms of the 
House, sufficient for his purpose, He 
the noble Lord would introduce a Clause into 
his measure allowing a certain time for effect- 
ing voluntary commutations. He a with 





the right hou, Member fur Tamworth in think- 
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ing that this was the most desirable course 
that could be pursued. 

Lord ALTHonp said that he had last session 
contemplated the effecting of commutatiogs of 
voluntary arrangements, but he was suhse- 
quently convinced, by the information he had 
received, that no measure fur that purpose 
would be complete unless it was compul-ory. 
He therefore abandoned the plan of vu'uutary 
eommutativuns. He believed that vuluntary 
commutations had been effected to a certain 
extent, but they had not removed, and never 
would remove, the grievances complaiued of. 

Sir R. Peet. Why not? 

Lord AttHorp. Because the grievances 
complaived of arise out of disputes between 
the tithe-receiver and tithe-payer as to tve 

ramount of the tithe, and it would be 
impossible to induce those parties to come to 
any amicable arrangement, The case of the 
market-gardeners iustanced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Micdiesex had nothi. g to do with the 
seine for they as tenants, would b: 
iged to pay an increased reut tur the capital 
Jaid out on the land, whether it was subjeci to 
tithes or not. (Hear, bear). 

Sir R. Peer said he was ready to believe tha’ 
if it was left to the parties themselve, to bear 
all the expenses of effecting voluutary com- 
Mutations, very little would be made in that 
way. But he thought that the public onglit to 
pay something for this purpuse, and he had no 

oubt that if a little of the public money were 
so expended, and commissioners o! high cha- 
Facter appointed, whose duty it would be to 
endeavour to make amicable arraugemen's 
between the tithe payer and the tithe receiver, 
with a view to the ultimate redemption of the 
tithes, very considerable progress would be 
made in voluntary commutations. (Lear, 
hear). He did not require that the commuta- 
tion should be voluntary ou the part of every 
iadividual, for supposing that within any dis- 
trict a certain pumber of individuals, respee'- 
able io point of property and wumbers, agreed 
to a commutation, he would make their re- 
Solution binding on the remainder; and if 
Within a period of two years no voluntary 

mutation should be effected, then let the 

erument try the compulsury plan. He 
trusted that the noble Lord, if be found the 

culties in the way of bis passing the pro- 
posed measure this session tov great tu be 
overcome, would not allow another session to 
pass without trying the principle of a volun- 
tary commutation of tithes, which he (Sir R. 
Peel) was convinced might be carried into 
effect to a very great extent by the active inter- 
ference of the Government. (Hear, hear). 

Dr. Lusnixcron participated ia the regret 
expressed by the hon. Members for Essex and 
Middlesex that no information ov the ques- 
tion under consideration was yet in the pos- 
session of the House; and being oue of the 
commissioners intet to inquire ov this 
subject, he was has! ha to rise tur the purpuse 
of stating the extent of information cullected. 


He believed he was correct iv saying that all 
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the returns from the bishops, the deans, pre- 
hendaries, aud canons, had been received. A 
considerable period had elapsed since the re- 
ception of all the returas which the commis 
sioners had avy chance of ay from the 
general body uf the clergy; for it did so hap- 
pen, unfortunately, that there were a few 
clergymen to be found determined not to com- 
municate any ioformation in answer to the 
inquiries of the commissioners. Still, though 
the last-meutioned returns displayed aa 
earnest desire ov the part of those from whom 
they came to give every possible iuforma‘ion, 
in a very great number of instances the ime 
port of the questions bad been mistaken, so 
that it was utterly impossible to collect from 
the answers what was the exact amount of the, 
revenues to the different clergymen. Under 
these circumstances, it had heen found neces- 
sary tu return the auswers for the purpose of, 
heing corrected, after which they would be 
subjected te the revision of the bishops, and 
he bad no doubt that in a short time these re- 
turos would be laid on the table of the House, 

Che returas from the commissioners had beea 
delayed, in consequence of its having been 
thought necessary to make out a digested 
table, to enable the Members of that House to 
see, in one view, the whole amount of the 
property of the church, When this returm 
was priuted, it would be seen that the church 
property did not exceed such an amount as 
was indispensably required to maintain the 
rstablishel clergy in comfort and decency. 
If the bishops were exterminated, deans and 
chapters put an end to, and the revenues 
equalized, the amount received by each indi- 
‘idual parochial clergyman Would pot be more 
thau a just reward for his labours, (Hear, 
hear). With respectto the question under dis+ 
cussion, he could uct help congratulating the 
flouse on the universal feeling which now 
prevailed as to the propriety, or rather the 
necessity, of the commutation of tithes; for, 
he recollected that two years ago it was 
scarcely possible to fiud inthat House so many 
as thirty or forty supporters of-even the most 
just and equitable scheme of commutation, 
He was satisfied there would be extreme diffi- 
culty in concocting a measure which in its 
results would operate equally on all concerned; 
aud if they proceeded on the basis of av actual 
valuation, they must be prepared to encounter 
au amount of expense which would excite no 
iuconsiderable degree of alarm, Let any one 

make out an estimate of the amount of tithes, 
in each parish thronghout/Eugland and Wales,, 
and the sum total would present a considera- 
tion of no mean importance in the settlement, 
of such a question as the present. He agreed 
in many of the observations which had been, 
made by the right hon, Baronet (Sic R, Peel), 
and he hoped above all thiugs that some mae 

chinery might be invented by which a fair 

amicable commutation might be effected. 
(hear, hear), although it was equally clear, 
that a compulsory measure was iudis ly 
uecessary. Every one must feel that if they, 
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could effect the permanent composition of 
tithes with the consent of the incumbent, the 
general agreement of the parishioners, and 
the approbation of the bishops, an object 
would be attained next in importance to the 
commutation of tithe itself. He hoped his 
noble Friend would provide by bis bill facili- 
ties for effecting this most desirable end, 
Many difficulties might be suggested arising 
from the distinction between great and small 
rectorial and vicarial tithes, but it would be 
premature at present to discuss them: conu- 
trasted with the great geveral advantage of 
the whole measure, they were comparatively 
insignificant, and with proper care and skilful 
management they might be satisfactorily 
obviated. 

Mr. Parrorr objected to that part of the 
noble Lord's propusition by which the tithe- 
owner was to be exempted from the payment 
of rates and taxes; but the plan as a whole, 
so far as he understood it, had his cordial ap- 
probation. It would introduce very great im- 
provements, and his Majesty’s Governmeut 
was entitled to the thanks of the House and of 
the country forthe manner in which they had 
met the difficulties of so perplexing a subject. 
The plan suggested by the noble Lord would, 
in his opinion, be infinitely better than that of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex ; some reduc- 
tion, however, he thought ought to be made 
on account of the expeuses of collection, which 
in the case of small tithes, amounted in the 
least to fifty per ceut., and of great tithes, 
twenty-five per cent. 

Colonel Woop doubted exceedingly whether 
the question could ever be satisfactorily ad- 
justed without a parochial valuation. The 
noble Lord was perhaps not aware that up- 
wards of 2,300, about one-sixth of the total 
amount of parishes, bad already commuted 
under different enclosure acts upon parochial 
valuations; and if the same course were not 
adopted with respect to the remaining parishes, 
the principal source of cv.| would remain—the 
Small tithes, which brought the clergy mainly 
mto angry cellision with the parishioners, 
would never be satisfactorily met by a couuty 
valuation, He could not agree with an obser- 
vation which had been mace, that in the pre- 
sent question the landlords of England bad nu 
juterest. He though they were deeply inte- 
rested in it, and would thank Government for 
the general nature and provisions of their 
plan, He expected a great deal from voluntary 
commutation, and he hoped considerable pro- 
gress would speedily be made in that respect. 

Mr. Buamire approved of the measure most 
cordially. He lioped it would comprehend 
some provision by which the tithe matters now 
yn dispute might be satisfactorily adjusted. 
Ja that case a very great deal of mischief and 
an expensive proceeding would be effectually 
avoided. : 

Mr. Frver considered the present discussion 
altogether upcalled for and vunnecessarv. 
They must all acquiesce in the geueral ar- 
rangement. (Hear). With respect to velan- 





tary commutation, there could be no possible 
doubt, if Government would give power to 
the rectors of parishes under proper guaran- 
tees to commute the tithes, that desirable ob- 
ject would before long be completely effected, 
The clergy throughout the kingdom received 
a great deal less than they were entitled to, 
The petition from the county of Stafford prov- 
ed that the clergy were not grasping Selfish 
men ; they were honourable men, (hear), and 
Radical as he was he would always support 
them and the Church of England. (Hear and 
a Jaugh). The lay impropriators were the 

selfish men, who objected to all commutation, 

and who were anxious to exact more than 

«the pound of flesh.” (Laughter). ‘The doc- 
rine of the noble Lord was sound and good : 
‘he would never have the clergy go to distrain 
the tenauts; let him go tothe landlord : he 
should bring the tithe to the church door free 
at once. (Laughter). He thought the com- 
mittee should immediately agree to the reso- 

lution. . 

Sir E. KnarcnButt expressed his general 
approbation of the measure. He did not ob- 
ject to that part of it which respected lop 
lauds; but there was another point on which 
he felt some anxiety, as it was connected in 
some degree with his county, he meant’ the 
tithe on wool, and the plan of the noble Lord 
made no provision for it. 

Lord ALrnorp’s reply was quite inaudible 
in the gallery. 

Mr. Finch maintained that commutation 
should in all cases be voluntary on the part of 
the landlord, aud wherever it did take place 
he hoped it would be on the most equitable 
principles with respect to the church. The 
present system was compulsory on all parties. 
Nothiug but voluntaty commutation would 
give satisfaction ; and he was quite sure before 
three weeks passed there would be,a general 
vutery against this measure. 

Sir F. FREEMANTLE Was of opinion that the 
circumstances of every parish in each county 
were perfectly distiuct, and to render commu- 
tation at all satisfactory it would be necessary 
that the situation of each parish should be 
considered, and an arrangement made for it 


separately. They all understood what t. 


tithes generally meant, but there were parishes 
in which practically they meant very different 
thiugs. With respect to a voluntary arrange- 
ment, he thought it would be very desirable ; 
but if it was to be followed ap by a compul- 
sory measure, it would never succeed. He 
particularly objected tv that part of the plan 
which threw the onus of the whole arrange- 
ment ou the magistrates assembled at quarter 
sessions. It was calculated, in his opivion, 
to throw odium upon them. He also thought 
it would be very desirable that new arrange- 
ments should be made from time to time, in 
order that it might be regulated in some 
degree according as rents had risen or fallen.’ 

Lord Attnorp said the magistrates at 


quarter sessions would, according to the ar-— 





rangement, bave the merely miuisterial duty 
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to perform of preparing returns, exhibiting 

e general proportions which tithe bore to 
the rent of land. It could not possibly entail 
upon them the slightest degree of odium. As 
to the other part of the hon. Barouet’s ubjec- 
tion, he (Lord Althurp) intended that when 
the tithe rate of the county was once esta- 
blished, it should never be altered; or if the 
value of any particular portion of land mate- 
rially altered, and its rent was not considered 
a fair valuation, the tithe receiver might de- 
mand a new valuation, but eatirely at his own 
‘expense. 

Sir R. Peet asked. if land, in consequence 
of its vicinity for instance to a rail-road, or 
from some other fortunate circumstance, very 
much accidentally increased in value, from 
being worth perhaps 50s. an acre to 50/., whe- 
ther the tithe would be increased in propor- 
tion? 

Lord ALTHORP was understood to say, in 
that case the owner of the land would have 
the same privilege the tithe receiver had of 
the other. There might be a new valuation. 
‘Sir H. WiLLouGney protested against there 
being any supposed necessary . convexion 
between tithe and rent. In every county in 
England there was much land which did no 
more than pay cultivation, and therefore he 
doubted extremely the policy of making rent 
the basis of tithe commutation. The hon 
Baronet defended the Jay impropriators from 
the attack which had been made upon them 


by the hon. Member for Wolverbampton (Mr. 


Fryer). They had gone into market and given 
a fair price for the subject, considering ita 
legitimate species of investment. He believed 
it would be altogether impossible satisfactorily 

Memon the average to be 











sure. Very tack 
be suggested toa fair commutation. It also 
embraced within its scope every possible mode 
of commutation, It proposed to commute the 
tithe first of all into an annual sum proportion- 


ed to the rent or its ascertained value, either 


between the parties themselves or by Govern. 
meut, if they could not agree; and if the land- 
holder chose, he might either redeem the tithe 
or the annual sum into which it was converted. 
There was necessarily some complication in 
the statement of the noble Lord, but when the 
measure was fully canvassed and understood, 
he had no doubt it would meet the sanction of 
the House andthe general approbation of the 
country. : 

Mr. Lewis objeeted to.the plan of estab- 
lishing-a county average. Its effects would 
not be in any way to relieve the cultivator of 
poor lands, by throwing a heavier burden on 
the richer cultivator; the operation of it would 
in point of fact be precisely the reverse. He 
had jong anxivusly wished to see this attempt 
made, and he boped that the noble Lord would 
meet with success in making it. If the noble 
Lord would adopt a general system which 


would hang over us as a compulsory ultima- 
tum, if under the threat of that compulsion we 
could be induced to agree voluntarily to a com- 
position (a laugh), he had no doubt that great 
good would be accomplished. 

Lord Eastnor was convinced that the lay- 
ing a specific sum, as, for iustance, 10s. on 
every acre for tithe, would not as a general 
plan give satisfaction. A specificsum added 
in this way to the rent could never give Satis- 
faction. 

Lord ALTHORP made a reply to this obser- 
vation, which was utterly imaudible in the 
gallery. 

Mr, Jervis observed that the tithe on 
wages, on eggs, on pigs, &c., pressed very 
heavily on the poor; and yet to this descrip- 
tion of tithe the noble Lord’s plan made no re- 
ference, (Hear, hear), This was not as it 
vught to be. (Hear). He also objected to the 
mode of ascertaining the average. A parish, 
nay, even a field, might be in more than one 
county, and inv that case, owing to the parish 
or the field being so situated, the landowner 
might bave to pay a different amount of tithe 
fur land which was liable to the same burdens. 
The variation in the amount of tithe checked 
improvement in agriculture by preventing the 
investment of capital. Still, notwithstanding 
these objections of detail, he was inclined to 
give his cordial assent to this measure. 

Mr. AG.ionsy hoped that the noble Lord 
would alter that provision of his measure 
which vested in land the money that was paid 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners. It would 
not to do vest land in perpetuity in the church, 
for the clergy bad only a life interest inthe 
land, and therefore it was not to be expected 
that they would lay out money on the chance 
of Ving for ope and twenty years. 







noble Lord’s bill, enabling those whe Wished 
to purchase their tithe by laying down a cer- 
tain sum of money, as was vow done in case 
of the land-tax. It would be an object with in- 
dividuals so to do, for they would by such a 
provision get a clear 6 per cent, for their 
money. If this were a desirable proposition, 
he had no doubt but that means might be de- 
vised to carry it into effect. 

After a few words from Mr. Curteis, the re- 
solution, as amended, was agreed to. 

In reply to a question from Mr. A, Baring, 

Lord ALTHonP said, that he could not pro- 
mise to bring in his bill to-morrow night, but 
he thought that he might promise to it 
in on the night afterwards. 





CITIZEN-KING. 


Iw less than six days after this fellow 
was placed upon the throne of France, 








by the intrigues of Lafitte, Lafayette, 
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and’a set of others who ought to have 
been hanged up by dozens, I said that 
he had been placed there to keep the 
«nest warm” for the old slinking Bour- 
bons, and to uphold the infamous fund- 
ing system of France. And I told the 
French people then, that the Bourse 
was a thousand times more tyrannical 
than the Bournons; and that, if they 
continued to pay the interest of their 
debt in full, they would be, and they 
deserved to be, slaves more degraded 
than their forefathers ever had been. 
We immediately saw, at the head of 
the national-guard, the scoundrel- 
bankers and money-dealers : two or 
three of Rothschild’s clerks were cap- 
tains or lieutenants of the national- 
guard; Pexier the banker was a 
colonel, and that wretched old hypo- 
crite, Larayerre, who has sold his 
American lands, and turned them iuto 
what the villains call “‘ stock”; this 
supreme hypocrite, who has since saved 
the lives of the traitors Polignac and 
Peyronnet; this prime old hypocrite, 
being appointed commander of the 
national-guard, chose a stock- broker for 
his adjutant-general. In short, from 
the commencement of this last revolu- 
tion to the present time, the grand ob- 
ject of that stock-jobbing Government 
bas been, to arm those who live ‘upon 
the taxes, for the purpose of compel- 
ling the working-people to live upon 
potatoes or garbaye, worse than the 
food of dogs. This has been the ruling 
principle of this infernal Government. 
To hire endless battalions of fat soldiers, 
riding upon fat horses, to kill the peo- 
ple, who work and produce every thing, 
unless they will work sixteen hours a 
day, and live upop diet worse than that 
of dogs or ferrets. In pursnance of 
this scheme, the manufacturersof Lyons, 
of Rouen, and of other places, and the 
working-people in general, have been 
brought down to even a harder fare than 
the weavers of Oldham and Manchester 
and Blackburn. In order to save them- 
selves from a horrible and cruel life like 
this, the working-people have formed 


“themselves into trades’ unions or mn- 


tualists. The scoundrel-masters, who 
cannot profit so much, ¢f the men have 
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the means of living like men; these 
infamous scoundrels, profiting largely 
from the oppression of their men, all’ 
belong to the national-guard; that is 


re say, they carry arms, and the Govern- 


ent furnishes them with powder and 
ball and sabres, to shoot or to chop 
down the working-people, unless they 
will be content to live like dogs, 
Alarmed at the progress of the trades’ 
unions, those of Lyons not being a 
match for the men themselves, called 
upon their citizen-king for protection. 
He sent them horse, foot, and artillery ; 
and thus, sending to destroy them, the 
very wretches he had compelled them 
to pay, under pretence of their being 
defenders of their country. Every bul- 
let that these base, mercenary villains: 
sent into the bodies of the weavers at 
Lyons, these poor weavers had already 
been taxed to pay for. 

Talk of glory, indeed! Here is a 
set of hired villains whe have agreed 
to shoot at their fathers and mothers 
und brethren, in order to compel them 
to pay taxes. These mercenary villains, 
these lazy and blood-sucking villains, 
who hire themselves for the express 
purpose of killing their parents, friends, 
and neighbours, in order to compel 
them to surrender one half of their 
earnings in taxes, for the sake of getting 
ubout a farthing in the pound out of 
those taxes, in order to’enable them to 
live in laziness, and to crain their maws 
with the best of the food of the 
country. 

“‘ Gallant army,” indeed ! Despicable 
wretches! Monsters in human shape! 
Go and butcher their poor unarmed’ 
neighbours, because they ure endeavour= 
ing to prevent gangs of pensioners and 
swarms of bloody Jews from making 
them work, while they are three-fourths 
starved, ‘ OF all the aristocracies,”” 
says the report made to the Assembly 
of New York, “ an aristocracy of 
money is the most damnable”; it is! 
this monster that the French working- 
people are now endeavouring to over 
come; and, although they may be 
beaten at first, they will not be beaten: 
at last; they may find it difficulé to 
make a good government out of such: 
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trust that they will be resolved to have 
sanother war, another revolution, another 
set of rulers ; 
~and .confusion itself perpetual, rather 


earning the »:eney to enable the tax- 
eaters to live in Juxury. 


is laudable. 
_ purpose of killing the working-people, 


_know very well what to be at. 


_thy of them. 


guilty of ; 
shot or hacked to pieces like dogs 


> licans, to talk of the cisaffected, is all 


villanous materials ; but, at any rate, I 


nay, to have anarchy 


. — 


than submit to be fed like dogs, while 


The French are a people easily de- 
ceived. But, who would not have been 
deceived by old Lafayette, who was one 
of the deep contrivers of this presentsys- 
tem of government. Far better for Lyons 
to perish, and all the people in it, than 
“that all those who do the work should be 
fed like dogs. With regard to the mur- 
dering myrmidons called “ the army,” 
no matter when or how or where, so 
that they be killed. In a case hke that 
of, Lyons, every thing used against them 
They are there for the sole 


or of imposing starvation upon them. 
The assemblies at Paris seem not to 
‘They 
talk big, but that is all: they are wor- 
thy of their citizen-king, and he is wor- 


Was it ever heard of before in the 
world, that a man isa criminal because 
heasks what he deems a proper price for 
his labour? Such a thing was never 
before heard of, and yet this is ail that 
_ the working-people of. Lyons have been 

and for this they are to 


Far better for a hundred thousand such 
~ men to throw up, to do no work at all, 
_ to prowl about, and get food and rai- 
_ment where they can. Ah! but they 
_ conspire ! They enrol themselves as 
*“ mutualists”; they will not work at all, 
unless they have a greater share of food 
- for their work. Well, and what then? 
being able to do nothing singly, they 
must act in unison, or they must lie 
down and die: acting in unison dis- 
concerts their infernal national-guard, 
who get rich upon their labour; and 
they, with the. mercenary myrmidons, 
who are kept. in constant pay, join to- 
gether and hack them to pieces. 

This is. the true view of the matter, 
To talk of factions ; to talk of repub- 
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hase hypocrisy: the object of the Go- 
vernment is, first to make the people 
pay to raise bands of mercenary ruffians, 
and then to make these mercenary ruf- 
fians kill the people, unless they will 
be content to live like dogs. Perhaps 
there will be a great deal of slaughter, 
before this affuir is over; but, Louis- 
Philippe will be a little cunninger than 
Bourbons in general have been, if he 
himself ride out this storm. Let the 
reader observe this: the innumerable 
swarms of pensioners in France, and 
the still more numerous swarins of fund- 
holders (amongst whom the citizen- 
king is the greatest) cannot be paid 
unless the working millions can be made 
to live upon herbage, or upon garbage, 
or upon the accursed potatoes! If the 
working millions get their due share, 
these swarins of villains cannot be paid. 
Louis-Philippe and his family expend 
upon themselves, every year, as much 
as would probably maintain half a mil- 
lion of families of working -people ! 
This is the simple ground of the quarrel, 
and, let no man persuade my readers, 
that politics, or schemes of Government, 
have any thing at all to do with the 
matter. I beg them to keep this clear 
view of the case constantly in their 
minds, and I trust, that every man of 
them will join me in praying for the 
success of the working-people, and for 
the total distress of their-working ene- 
mies. 





Severat gentlemen having submitted 
papers to me, and having, otherwise, 
very legitimate demands upon my per- 
sonal attention in London, it is right 
that I inform them, that my ailment 
sticks to me most firmly, and that. I 
should deem it even dangerous to re- 
turn to that busy scene at present... I 
hope that I may be able to return ina 
fortnight ; at present [am not able, and 
I am sure that this will be much greater 
cause of regret to the parties I allude to, 
regret on my; account,. than, of cb en 

$ 
is about the third time that I have :had 
thus to apologize, in the course of a very 
long life; and the pain that I feel at 
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being thus tied by the leg, is beyond 
any thing that I can easily express, es- 
pecially at a moment like the present. 





TRADES’ UNIONS 


AND 


THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURERS. 


Betow I insert a report of the 
speeches made on the presenting of pe- 
titions in favour of the six labourers 
who were sentenced by Wituiams to 
transportation. ‘This affair cannot end 
here. IL have petitions to present to the 
House on the subject, signed altogether 
by more than ten thousand persons. In- 
deed the whole kingdom has been rous- 
ed from one end to the other dy this 
uncalled-for severity. With respect to 
the proceedings at Otpnam | must defer 
making any remarks until we have fur- 
ther particulars. 


House of Commons, 16. April. 

THE DORCHESTER UNIONISTS. 

Mr. Horr said he had another peti- 
tion, signed by upwards of 7,000 mem- 
bers of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades’ Union of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
imploring his Majesty’s Government to 
remit the punishment inflicted upon the 
six labourers, tried and convicted at the 
last Dorchester assizes. He(Mr Hutt) 
did not stand there as the advocate of 
the trades’ unions ; hethought them most 
mischievous in their operation, hoth to- 
wards society and those who became 
members of such bodies. But that was 
entirely distinct from the question at pre- 
sent before them. The question was whe- 
ther his Majesty’s Government, having 
inflicted the severest penalty the law al- 
lowed, had not transgressed the bounds 
of justice and humanity? He was a 
member of a secret society, and had taken 
a secret oath. He was aware at the 
time that he was infringing the law, but 
when he had heard that it had only been 
acted upon once in a period of forty 
years, he conceived that it was obsolete, 
and that a fine of 6d. would be a suffi- 
cient penalty for such a transgression. 
(Hear, hear). He hoped it would be 
clearly understood that these individuals 
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had not been punished for taking a se- 
cret oath, but for having been members 
of the trades’ unions. He deplored the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government 
towards these men, because there was 
every reason to hope that these unions 
were falling to pieces, and would, if not 
for this step, ere now have been totally 
annihilated. The law, he admitted, 
should be vindicated ; but that vindica- 
tion should have been tempered with 


justice, humanity, and discretion. 


M. F. O’Connor begged to offer a 
few observations upon the law of the 
case, although, in doing so, he might, 
perhaps, be charged with impertinence 
in placing his opinion in opposition to 
that of hon. Gentlemen who had 
yesterday alluded to the Act of Par- 
liament under which these unfortunate 
men had been tried. It appeared that 
they had been tried under the 37th 
Geo. III., and it appeared also, bya 
reference to that act, that it was merely 
enacted against persons who might 
attempt to seduce sailors and soldiers 
from their allegiance. The 52nd Geo, 
III. had been passed for the purpose 
of explaining that act, and it was an 
injustice to those men to indict them 
under the former when the latter was 
in existence. He (Mr. O’Connor) did 
not hesitate to say, that if they had 
been indicted under the 52nd Geo. IIL, 
the law would not have been in the 
slightest degree infringed. [The hon. 
and learned Member here read a clause 
from the latter act, to show that it 
merely related to the administration of 
illegal oaths, tending to incite to com- 
mit murder, treason, or felony, the 
punishment of which was adjudged by 
the act to be death.] [t was plain, 
from the nature of the oath and the 
punishment inflicted, that the erime of 
these unfortunate men had no reference 
to the act under which they had been 
tried. ‘The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Rotch), when he had alluded 
to the act yesterday, had not read or 
considered it properly. These unfor- 
tunate men had been most unfairly 
dealt with. Who, he (Mr. O'C.) would 


ask, should really be in their place at 
that moment? Those persons who had 
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used them for their own purposes. 


' the fashion to speak in that manner, or 


~ Colonies, should be on board the hulks 


“transgressed! the law because they were 


(Hear, and a laugh). It might not be 
perhaps it might excite laughter; but 
he (Mr. O’Connor) thought that Earl 
Grey, Lord Brougham, the Noble Lord 
the Paymaster of the Forces, and the 
right honourable the Secretary for the 


in place of these unfortunate men 
(laughter), for they had been distinctly 
the prime movers and actors in that 
transaction. (Laughter). They were, 
in short, accessories before the fact. 
Now, with respect to the trades’ 
unions. What was it, he would ask, 
that caused them to adopt the title of 
political unions? Why, nothing but 
the imbecile and truckling conduct of 
the present Whig Government. He 
Was the last man in the world to com- 
mend the conduct of those who were 
guilty, but there could be no doubt that 
the unfortunate Dorchester labourers 
had erred without a knowledge of the 
law against it ; and such being the case, 
he considered the sentence a most severe 
one. (Hear, hear, hear). Were the 
present Ministers determined, in 
spite of everything they had seen 
and heard, still to stand between the 
people and the throne, shutting out the 
royal clemency towards those who had 


not acquainted with it? The Govern- 
ment were actually intimidated by that 
which they had raised themselves into 
power, and thought themselves justified 
in pursuing so severe a course, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the very 
ower they had themselves raised. 
ould the men listen to reason? 
Would they still go on hurrying the peo- 
ple from their allegiance? If they did, 
all he could say was, their perseverance 
and folly would almost make rebellion 
a virtue. For his own part, he had no 
hesitation in saying they would go on 
as long as they could find gentlemen to 
cheer them from behind; but, if they 
did, they must remember that that 
cheer would soon be lost in the voice 
of the people. That House was the 


place to which the people looked for 





relief, but relief could never be afforded | 
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as long as an imbecile and truckling 
Ministry sat on the other side of the 
House. He trusted the Government 
would adopt a different line of conduct, 
for they might be assured, if they did 
not, when convulsion came they would 
be taught what it was to stand between 
his Majesty and his subjects. 

Mr. Rorca did not consider himself 
called upon to answer the observations 
of the hon. Member, as the act upon 
which he had relied was an act subse- 
quent to the act on which those persons 
had been convicted. He would leave 
the hon. and learned Member to make 
out a better case; when he quoted the 
act on which he (Mr. Rotch) had given 
his opinion, he would then meet him. 

Mr. F. O'Connor, in explanation, 
observed that he had not relied upon the 
act to which the hon. Member had al- 
luded, What he had said was, that it 
was most unjust to indict a person 
under an act when there was a subse- 
quent act passed to explain it. 

Mr. Wasown had no doubt of the le- 
vality of the sentence passed on those 
unhappy men. The right honourable 
Baronet, the Member fer Cumberland, 
said that two days had been spent in 
considering their case; but then the 
object of inquiry was not whether the 
sentence was justifiable by the laws of 
criminal jurisprudence. Every one 
Knew that when it became the duty of 
a judge to pronounce sentence of trans- 
portation for any crime, it could not be 
for a less term than seven years; and 
he (Mr. Wason) was sure, that if such 
a time as three years could be given to 
those men for punishment, the learned 
judge would have willingly limited 
their sufferings to that period, Let no 
doubt be entertained, then, of the le- 
gality of the sentence; let the consi- 
deration alone be, why the Government 
did not interpose, as their authorit 
could alone have interposed to render 
the heavy sentence of those mey some- 
what lighter. 

Colonel Evans was of opinion that 
the learned judge was not amenable to 
censure, ‘Ihe entire affair rested with 
his Majesty's Government, The ques- 
tion was one of great importance to the 
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country ; it bore on several relations of 
national interest and justice ; therefore, 
if the Under Secretary of the Home- 
office were present, it would be much 
better than that he should be absent, as 
a satisfactory inquiry might he made 
into the subject. No person was more 
adverse than he (Colonel Evans) was to 
trades’ unions; he should not defend 
them, because he considered that in- 
dustry was a description of property, 
and the most sacred (hear, hear,) spe- 
cies of property. He was most anxious 
to extend protection to that, if such 
protection was quite inconsistent with 
any improper spirit of revolt, or undue 
means of intimidation ; he consequently 
thought that his Majesty’s Government 
was perfectly right in inflicting some 
punishment on those men, but it should 
have been a lighter one. (Hear). 

Col, Wittiams had a petition from 
his constituents to present on the sub- 
ject of those men, Lut as they had sailed 
it was of course of no use to do it. 

Mr. Acuionsy could account for the 
absence of the noble Lord (Howick). 
He was pleased to come down to the 
House because he (Mr. Aglionby) in- 
timated to him that he had two 
petitions to present which required 
the attention of the noble Lord, how- 
ever, he (Mr. Aglionby) found that 
he could not present those petitions 
that day, because they were not on the 
list, and he apprized the noble Lord of 
it, upon which he left the House. Re- 
peru the punishment of those men at 

orchester, a measure should be brought 
specially before the House, by which a 
remission of their very severe sentence 
might be procured. It was due to the 
general feeling that existed through the 
country to pay a proper attention to their 
case, and he hoped that it would be 
given, 

Mr. Ewarr presented a petition from 
14,700 inhabitants of Liverpool in fa- 
vour of an extension of mercy to the 
men convicted at Dorchester, and said it 
would in one day more have had 10,000 
more signatures. ‘They were chiefly 
members of friendly societies, men of 
a peaceable disposition. ‘The hon. and 
learned Member supported the prayer 
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of the petition: admitting that the pri- 
soners had violated the letter of the law, 
yet he did not think the act was intended 
to extend to the case of those anhappy 
men. 

Lord Sanpon regretted that the pre- 
sent opportunity given to Government 
was misapplied for holding out some 
lenient measures to induce the trades’ 
unions to give up their misguided views, 





NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Loxp Cuancector rose for the 
purpose of moving fur papers connected 
with a subject which had frequently en- 
gaged the attention of their lordships, 
which was at present occupying the at- 
tention of distinguished persons in the 
House of Commons, and which was 
closely connected with the morals of the 
labouring classes, he meant education. 
The bill passed in the time of Charles the 
First for the erection of schools in the 
parishes of Scotland was well adapted 
to the time. Nothing was more diffe- 
rent than the situation of Scotland, 
when that measure was passed intoa 
law, and the present situation of Eng- 
land. It was thoughta matter of course 
that every person, as a friend of national 
education, because the system had suc- 
ceeded in Scotland, should be a friend 
to the introduction of the measure, at 
the present time and circumstances, 
into England. The circumstances were 
diferent. In Scotland at that time there 
were no schools, and it was therefore 
the best thing to plant a school in each 
parish, with a sch.olmaster at a sniall 
salary. They had unfortunately great 
experience of rates in England, and for- 
tunately experience of schools too, 
which they had not in Scotland in the 
17. century. It would be attended with 
evil if there was a school in each parish 
sustained by arate. People would not, 


as NOW, support them by voluntary con- 
tributions; which he did not mean to 
say were sufficient. There was great 
difficulty in raising the voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and surely it would increase 
by being collected by the tax-gatherer. 
In a paper he held in his hand, in Bed- 
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 fordshire in 1818, there were 136 day- 


Pre | sehools of all sorts, while this year there 


rm PP | were 244, being an increase at the rate 
ps of five to three. The scholars during 

PPY _ the same time in that courty had in- 
uA | creased from 3,980 to 5,632. The scho- 
4 lars, who attended the Sunday-schools 
‘7? jw 1818, amounted to 4,738, and now to 
) . 16,234. Io Manchester the increase of 
14 daily and Sunday-schools was rapidly 
a increasing since 1832. In that year 
ond there were but fifteen day-schvols, now 
“there were 224. The Sunday-schools 
inereased in the same proportion, and 

h - it,was not too much to suppose that in 
ue other places a proportionate inerease 
ed had taken place of scholers. There 
” were in Manchester in 1818, 8,000 in 
Sy those schools. In 1833 there were 
a 24,400. He would not propose that a 
he sum should be granted towards the es- 
. tablishment of schools, nor would he 


_ propose a compulsory rate in order to 
q endow and support them. If a com- 
wi pulsory rate were established, then there 


+ would undoubtedly be a considerable risk 
d _ that voluntary contributions would cease. 
4 {a fact, if once institutions of this kind 
, _ Were compulsorily supported, he fore- 


. saw that all voluntary contributions 
q must necessarily be withdrawn. (Hear). 
. Tt was, however, imperative on the Go- 
l vernment and the Parliament to take 
, up the subject; but he should by no 
| Means propose that a grant of the full 
Susu necessary should be made. In fact, 
 1,200,000/. a year, would not be suffi- 
_ Cient in such case of compulsory sup- 
port; and these schools would not take 
root, as there would not be that interest 
in their support that there is when they 
are partly upheld by voluntary contri- 
bution. It was to be lamented that the 
labouring classes of London were not 
” ~ soanxious, and had not that thirst for 
education that existed in other parts of 
the country: but so it was. In Ireland 

» he.(the noble Lord) was informed, that 
' when a school was opened, the people 
flocked to it to have their children in- 
_ structed. He had heard that this was 
the case, and he did not doubt it in the 
Jeast.. The Irish peasantry had a thirst 
for knowledge, whieh was only to be 
equalled in Scotland, the working classes 
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of which latter country were, to his own 
knowledge, most anxious to be morally 
and religiously educated. In the case 
of voluntary subscriptions to schools, 
all the subscribers took a deep interest 
in them, and each induced another to 
subscribe and send his children to them, 
The House of Commons had made a 
grant of 20,000/, in 1818, upon the 
principle that an equal sum be sub- 
scribed to that advanced out of this 
fund for the establishment of schvols. 
This plan had a good effect; and that 
plan he shoukl now recommend te the 
House, ‘The noble and learned Lord, 
notwithstanding all the observations of 
the critics on his conduct, thought he 
had proved there might be risk in sub- 
stituting a school rate. He could never 
admit that such a system ought to be 
adopted. He should rather prefer what 
the French called normal schools. He 
was no advocate for the Prussian sys- 
tem of education. It would never do in 
England to have teaching by command 
of sergeants and corporals and the beat 
of drum. The people would not be 
compelled to send their children. to 
school. He was disposed to leave the 
education of children to voluntary con- 
tributions. Mr. Gilbert had made the 
voluntary contributions in support of 
education amount to only 800,0004 
which he had always suspected to be con- 
siderable under the real amount, By 
the last returns of the commissioners of 
education, he found that, notwithstand- 
ing the abuses of public charities, in 
fifteen counties, the total amountof cha+ 
rities for education was 428,0U0/ , giving 
between 28 and 29,000¢. for each of the 
fifteen counties. ‘There could be no 
doubt that sum had greatly promoted 
education. He knew that muny public 
charities were diverted from the inten- 
tion of the founders, Donations in- 
tended to provide instruction were mis- 
applied ; devoted, he might say, to the 
worst purposes. In many instances the 
trustees had refused to deviate from 
what was considered the original object 
of the charity, although that object ia 
the present day was found to be perni- 
cious rather than usefuly. The noble, 
and learned Lord instanced the case of 
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the Foundling Hospital. It was origi- 
nally intended for a benevolent institu- 
tion, but became a nursery for vice, 
contrary to the intention of the founders. 
It was no longer an hospital for found- 
lings, but an institution prejudicial to 
society. The gross ignorance of 
trustees had, in too many instances, led 
to an obstinate refusal to make those 
alterations which they ought to make. 
He should be disposed to listen to the 
suggestions made in Parliament, name- 
ly, that trustees had no right to act on 
wrong principles, and if they did not 
properly apply fuads in their hands, it 
was the duty of Parliament to make 
them execute their trusts faithfully and 
properly. ‘The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving for areturn of the 
amount of charities in aid of education 
in the different counties of England and 
Wales. 

The Earl of Matmessury did not take 
the same views as the noble and learned 
lord. He could not admit that Govern- 
ment ought to interfere in the educa- 
tion of the people. He was enabled, 
from long observation, to speak in the 
highest terms of Sunday-schools, in 
which the children of the poor received 
the best education they could receive. 
It was suited to their condition in life, 
and calculated to make them good 
members of society. He did not like 
the normal schools. He preferred the 
national schools as established in al- 
most every part of the kingdom. If it 
were desirable to establish a school in a 
village, the parties had only to send to 
a national school and they could be sup- 
plied with respectable teachers. The 
noble earl would say to his Majesty’s 
Government—Do not interfere with the 
education of the people. 

The Lorp Cuancetior considered 
it essential that some mode should be 
adopted to qualify persons who were 
called upon to instruct others, and the 
normal schools in France furnished it. 
He had already spoken against the come 
pulsory system, to which he would ne- 
ver give his assent. 

Lorp Wynrorp thought it would 
have been better if this subject had 
been discussed upon due notice. Some 
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of the topics introduced by his noble 
and learned Friend were too serious to 
be passed over lightly. He was ready 
to correct abuses in the administration 
of charitable funds; but could not join 
in the censure of trustees without a 
legal investigation of their conduct. 
Charges contained in reports were not 
that sort of evidence which gave a right 
to pronounce the parties guilty. They 
were subject only to the legal tribunals. 
With respect'to education, he was con- 
vinced that the greatest praise was due 
to that class which had of late been ca- 
lumniated. ‘The clergy, by their desire 
to educate children, and their example 
in every town and parish of the king- 
dom, had done more good than could 
be effected by any system sanctioned | 
by Parliament. The only objection to 
Sunday and parochial schools was this : 
—Parents would not permit their chil- 
dren to remain long enough under 
teachers. ‘The moment children were 
of sufficient age to work, they were 
taken away. He did not charge that 
as a crime. It was the unfortunate 
state of poverty in which they were 
placed. The noble and learned Lord 
might exert himself to improve the 
condition of the poor, but he thought no 
good could be done by interference in 
the present system of education. He 
could not approve of national education 
by legislative enactments. 

The Lorp Cuancexxor said he had 
made his observations respecting trus- 
tees from the report of the Charity 
Commissioners, duly appointed by the 
crown. He never intended to say they 
ought to proceed against trustees with- 
out having all the parties before a 
court of justice. The noble and learned 
Lord admitted that education had re- 
ceived great benefit from the clergy of 
the established church, but who com- 
menced it? Why, the Dissenters. 
(Hear, hear), Bell and Lancaster pro- 


mulgated systems of teaching which 
had gradually led to the formation of 
the many schools which then did honour 
to the country. His royal highness the 
late Duke of Kent, whose memory was 
dear to every man, with the Duke of 
Sussex and Lord Somerville, were 
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churchmen who promoted education, 
“but all the others were Dissenters. They 
formed the British und Foreign Bible 
~ Societies, and other institutions which 
" tad done so'much good; he how- 
ever did not deny that the clergy 
of the established church had done 
much good; but they did: not ori- 
ginate the plans for education. Him- 
self and Lord Lansdowne were the 
' only two churchmen in a society for 
the,establishment of schools in West- 
‘minster —the rest were Dissenters. 
Hear, hear). There was a “ Society 
or the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge”; 
_ they had reduced the price of books to a 
standard which enabled the poor to buy 
and read. That standard gave satis- 
faction to all but dealers in books.’ He 
said to his coadjutors, when the society 
was formed, “‘ As soon as we succeed, 
**our friends and useful assistants, the 
“elergy of the established church, will 
“come forward.” The prophecy was 
made out. Soon after they published 
the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” the parties to 
whom he had alluded brought out the 
“ Church Magazine.” He would not 
gay that the established church followed 
the Dissenters ; but, in the work of edu- 
cation, they certainly did not lead. 
_ Lord Wyyrorp had observed from 
his infancy the ministers of the esta- 
blished church active in promoting edu- 
ation. Many useful societies had been 
formed by the church for that object 
- ‘long before the period to ‘which his 
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+ noble and learned Friend alluded. 


§ 8, The returns were then ordered. 





a EXTRAORDINARY 
_ » PROCEEDINGS AT OLDHAM. 


S © Seizure of the Books and Papers, and 
> _— of two Members of the Trades’ Union 
—one Man killed—the two Unionists 
rescued, 

_ {From the Morning Chronicle, 17. Aprit, 1834.) 
- A most lamentable occurrence has 
taken place at Oldham, in consequence 
of the unexpected seizure of the books 
and two members of the Trades’ Union, 
on Monday evening, the. 14. inst., It 
"appears that a Trades’ Union meets at a 


















public-house known by the sign of Wil- 
liam the Fourth, and that a meetin 

took place at the time and place above 
stated. ‘I'wo officers, of the names of 
Heywood and Page, it is said, went to 
the house in question about half-past 
six on Monday evening, and requested 
admittance, but which request was of 
course refused, especially when it was 
known who the applicants were. Little 
further ceremony was used, and a forci- 
ble entrance was the result, and a cap- 
ture made instanter of the books and 
papers (some say among the books 
there were the fragments of a Bible), 
along with two members of the Union 
and officers of the Society. The news 
of this seizure, &c. soon spread far and 
wide, and the town, on the mills ceas- 
ing work, soon presented an astonishing 
increase of people. Nothing, however, 
was attempted in the way of either in- 
timidation or of insult during the whole 
evening ; yet it was plain, even to the 
most superficial observer, that some- 
thing was brewing in the minds of the 
multitude, which foreboded not peace 
nor yet good-will to man, The morn- 
ing of Tuesday, however, was ushered 
in by a total cessation of work in many 
factories, the operatives having, as by 
instinct, re-assembled so early as seven 
in the morning, with the determination 
no doubt, if an opportunity were only 
afforded of rescuing their brother 
members from the illegal clutches (as 
they no doubt thought) of the police 
This opportunity was afforded them 
soon after ten o'clock ; and as the route 
of the captives to Hollenwood (a place 
about two miles from Oldham, and the 
residence of the Rev. J. Holme, the 
magistrate) was by the side of a factory, 
the populace on passing it were sur- 
prised—astonished, perhaps, would be 
a better term—by the discharge of a 
musket, apparently from the porter at 
the lodge of the mill; and this gra- 
tuitous folly and insult was twice or 
thrice repeated. These reports brought, 
as might be expected they would, the 
knobsticks* in the mill to the windows, 





* Aterm that is given to a class of opera- 
tives who work at less than the Trades List 
and with which this mill was filled. , 
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who, it also appeared, were furnished 
with arms, and who acted the very fool- 
ish part of the porter in making 're- 
peated discharges with blank cartridge. 
One shot, however; did not prove like 
the others, for it took effect, and a man, 
an operative spinner, named Bentley, 
was killed in a moment, and the body 
now lies at the King William waiting 
the coroner's inquest, viz., that of Mr. 
Ferrard, who distinguished himself in 
1819. The multitude, on seeing one of 
their body fall, appeared for a short 
time paralysed ; but their courage was 
not long cormant: one individual, more 
bold than the rest, led the way by seal- 
ing the palisades; and at'this person 
several muskets, it is asserted, were di- 
rected, but producing no effect, the rest 
took instant resolution and demolished, 
ina few minutes, not less than 4,000 or 
5,000 panes of glass, and a great num- 
ber of the window: frames, and a quan- 
tity of machinery. Another party at 
the sume time attacked the dwelling- 
house of Mr. Thomson, the occupier of 
the mill, and which adjoin each other, 
every article in which was quickly de- 
moli-hed ; even to the scattering the 
feathers in the beds to the winds. I 
must not forget to state, that the party, 
not content with simply rescuing their 
brethren, assailed their conductors one 
of whom they beat severely: the other, 
and the more obnoxious of the two, they 
without ceremony threw over a high 
wall, some twelve or thirteen feet high 
from the top of the wall to the ground 
bencath, on which he fell. He does 
not, however, appear to have suffered 
much injury. Immediately on these 
things being completed, there arrived 
two troops of Lancers from Manchester, 
say about eleven o'clock; and in the 
course of another hour, four companies 
of infantry (one troop of the Lancers 
returned azain at three in the a’‘ter- 
noon). Althovgh the military could be 
of no use in quelling the disturbance, 
their presence must have been of im- 
portant benefit in allaying, if any ex- 
isted, the fears and apprehensions of 
the timid. There does not appear at 
this mement any disposition in the mul- 
titude to’ persevere in acts of violence ; 











| indeed, it would be difficult, if not-quite 


impossible, to find an ‘individual, of 
whatever political creed, to say that he 
was seriously alarmed. 

It is only just to add the general 
opinion, which is, that the magistrates 
have had no hand, direct or otherwise, 
in this “* untoward” event; but on 
the officers who made the caption rests 
the sole responsibility. A day or two 


will explain this important tragedy. 


‘The inquest will, it is thought, be held 
on Thursday. 





LOCUST TREES. 


I nave about seven thousand of. these 
left; and I sell them at five pounds a 
thousand. ‘They can be had at Bout. 
couRT atany time, in six days after they 
are ordered. They are very fine, having 
been removed, and having the finest 
roots possible. Any one. who plants 
them ought to have my book called the 
Woop tanps, or he will not do it well. 


Locust SEED. 


Very fine and fresh to be had at Bour- 
court for eight shillingsa pound. A 
pound, if properly sowed, will produce 
from eight to ten thousand plants. To 
sow the seed properly, you must read 
the ** Woodlands.” If you follow the 
directions therein, almost every seed will 
come up: if you do not, you will get 
very few plants, and, perhaps, none at 
all. 

FisLtp Sreps. 


I notified, some time ago, that I 
should not make any distinction in price, 
whether a single pound, or a number of 
pounds were sold ; but, by some mistake, 
the old prices were inserted in a re- 
cent Register, The prices will, for the 
present, be as follows : 

Deep red Manaet Wurzet Seed, 9d. 
a pound. — Swepiso Turnip Seed, 
which I warrant to be the finest and 
irnest that ever was grown in England, 
9d. a pound —Irauian CLover Seep, 
one shilling and threepence a pound. 


GarpvEN Sreps. 


Bags of seed for large gardens (the 
seeds tied up in paper bags, and thogg 
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‘printed list of the seeds in the inside, 
along with a manuscript card of my 

| writing, with the following words on it, 
' “Garden seeds, raised at Normandy 
’ “ farm, in 1533, by Wm. Cobbett,” 25s. 
each. 

Bags for small gardens, having all 
_ the same sorts of seeds, but in half the 
~ quantity of the preceding, with printed 
 listeand card the same, 12s. 6d. each. 
The following is the list of my seeds, 
a which contains the Knicur-Pea, not 
contained in my list of last year. The 
| Ea&Riy-FrameE pea is the very quickest in 
ot corning that | ever saw in my life ; and 
I think I can defy all the world for cab- 
_ bage seed, though I have not got it, 

even yet, into that state of perfection 
that'T shall have it next year. 


Sigs) CHEN-GARDEN SEEDS, 
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1. Asparagus. 
2. Bean—Broad, or Windsor. 
. @eeees Long Pod. 
eeeeee Karly Masagan, 
eeee -e Kidney (or French). Scarlet 
Ruuners. 
eeeeese White Runners. 
Bean—Black Dwarf, 
ep eeeee Dun Dwarf. 
eeee.. Robin-Ege. 
seve Speckled. 
4d. Beet—Red. 
12. Brocoli— White. 


AS, ......--Purple. 
44 . Cape. 


| 125. Cabbage—Early Battersea. 

| See .» Early York. 
Savoy. 

38. Cale—Curled—Scotch. 

ey 19. Carrot. 

~ 20. Cauliflower. 

2. Celery. 

7) 22. Chervil. 

23. Cress. 

24. Cucumber, early frame. 
5. Corn (Cobbett’s). 

6. Endive. 

7. Leek. 

3. Lettuce—White Coss. 

JF ae a's. eae Dutch. 

0. Mustard —White. 

. Nasturtium—Dwarf. 
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33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 


Parsnip. 
Parsley—Carled. 
Knight-Pea. 
Pea—Larly-frame. 

S7- Tall Marrowfats. 
38. .... Dwarf Marrowfats. 
39. Radish—Early Scarlet. 
40. White Turnip. 
41. 
42, 


Spinage. 

Squash (from America, great vae 
riety). 

43. Turnip—Early-Garden. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Canterbury Bells. 
Catch Fly. 
China-asters. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


47. Convolvulus—Dwarf. 
48. Indian Pink. 
49. Larkspur—Dwarf Rocket. 


Lupins— Dwarf Yellow, 
Poppy— Carnation. 

eeee French. 
Stock, Searlet, ten-week, 
Mignionette. 
Sweetwilliam. 
Sweet Pea. 
Venus’s Looking-glass. 
Virginia Stock. 
Wall-flower. 


51. 
42. 
53. 
34. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 





POOR-LAW §&, 
LETTER II. 

Ev'n in the peaceful rural vale, 

Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale; 
How pampered Luxury, Flatt’ry by her side, 

The parasite empvisoning her ear, 

With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o'er proud property extending wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind, 

Whose toil upholds the glitt’ring show, 

A creature of another kind; 

Some coarser substance, unrefin'd, 

Plac’d fur her lordly use, thus far, thus vile, 
below. Burns. 


Dunfermline, 13. Aprit, 1834, 
Poor Man's Frienp,—The intense 
interest which I feel in the approaching 
parliamentary discussion on the poor 
laws, must be my apology for troubling 
you with another letter on that im- 
portant subject. Our enemies mean to 
proceed by stratagie; and although I ° 
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observed their motions, an experienced 
general will not despise the suggestions 
of a subaltern or private, who may have 
obtained information of their deep de- 
vices, and secret designs. It may be 
well too, that these should be known 
through the whole encampment of our 
friends. 

On your arrival in Scotland, I has- 
tened to solicit your attention to an 
article on emigration, in the 93. num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review ; and to 
that article I would now beg the atten- 
tion of your readers ; especially of those 
who take an interest in the condition of 
the poor. Althorp’s Bill, which I un- 
derstand will be in accordance with the 
first advice of the inhuman reviewer : 
‘‘ Give no allowance to able-bodied 
“ paupers out of (unless in) the work- 
“‘ house,” is bad enough ; very bad, in- 
deed ; yet, if passed, t¢ will only be the 
beginning of sorrows to the labouring 
poor: that is, if the Whig Malthusians 
are suffered to carry into effect their 
hellish inventions. 

I have not at present, the Review 
within my reach, but the leading prio- 
ciples and objects, and many of the 
phrases and sentences of the paper 
referred tu, are engraven on my me- 
mory ; so that my quotations will be 
Jiteral or very nearly so. 

The writer (whether “ old Harry” 
himself, I mean he of flesh and blood, 
or an inferior devil I do not know ) com- 
mences with the assertion, that “ the 
“population of ireland is greatly re- 
*“dundant”; and asks whether any one 
can doubt this. I have no doubt at all 
on this subject, sir: I wholly deny the 
truth of your assertion, Do you mean 
to say, that in Ireland there are more 
mouths than there are meal for? Is this 
what you mean by “ redundant popula- 
tion”? Then, let Ireland retain the corn, 
the bacon, beef, butter, and other 
articles of provision and of use which she 
sends to Britain and elsewhere, and let 
these be equally or fairly divided among 
her inhabitants; and we shall see 
whether your proposition will, hold 
good as a postulate. Ah! but “ the 
“population of Ireland is greatly re- 
“ dandant, as compared with her pro- 
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‘* ductive capital” ; and, of course, her 
population must be thinned by transpor- 
tation or starvation; this is the drift of 
the argument in plain English, and the 
same is applied to Britain. Senseless 
idiot! the population of Ireland, o¢ 
that of the United Kingdom generally, 
is not too great, but the productive ca- 
pital is too small; or rather, it is not 
fairly divided, or allowed to remain in 
the hands of its rightful owners, those 
who produce it. Cease then, to recom- 
mend the transportation or the murder 
(murder by starvation, the most cruel 
of all means) of your fellow-men, under 
the most impudent of all pretences, that 
the country cannot produce for them 
food and means of employment! If 
there are any brains in your thick skull, 
or if the little which frugal nature may 
have given you, have not oozed out at 
the crack, | willshow you, allegorically, 
the absurdity, as well as the wickedness 
of your infernal dogma. 

‘** Here are the shoes, Miss Neatfoot, 
“made agreeably to your obliging 
‘order : please try how they fit.” 

“Ah! Mr. Crispin (pressing in a 
“handsome foot, biting a pretty lip, 
“and distorting her fine feature), these 
shoes won't do: they are too 
small.” 7 
** No, madam, the shoes are not too 
small: your feet are too large.” 

“It may be 59, my good man; but 
make me another pair, still larger than 
my large feet, so as I may walkin 
them with ease.” 

“ L’ll be strapped if Ido. What, the 
devil! would you make me accessary 
to the production of redundant foota- 
tion? Give you easy shoes, indeed! 
and who can say to what extent your 
feet may, or may not, grow? There 
will not be leather enough in the 
country to make into shves for you 
all. And ye'll be running after the 
men, too; or gadding about in order 
to attract the notice of young fel- 
lows void of feelosofy! and thus we 
Shall have redundant footation and re- 
dundant population at one and the 
Same tine. Young as you are, your 
‘* feet are already ‘ greatly redundant as 
‘compared with’ the size of the lasts’ 
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“¢ can any man doubt this’? The new 
“ grand principle of the Crispin feelo- 
# sofy i is, that feet are made for shoes, 
pr ot shoes for feet, asthe vulgar ima- 
“gine; and the reverend chaplain of 
' * our lodge, the ‘ great man, Mr. Mal- 
“thus ; ‘ mites sapienta’ ! exciaims the 
* “Edinburgh reviewer, when he but 
~ “mentions his name; Mr. Malthus, 
madam, a gentleman profoundly hed- 
“dekated, deeply read in feelosofy, 
> “and fully versed in the mysteries of 
Be fonteloy» which i is the greatest of all 
the ‘sciences’; he, madam, has de- 
© monstrated that the maximum of lasts 
> “is nine inches: and our lodge, with 
— « ‘consent, and by advice, of the Society 
Gee for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
, e, has determined accordingly. 
© A model of a foot compressor we are 
** about to import from China; and, by 
gl the bones of Sir Hugh, we shall have 
re “your feet, as was attempted with 
J those of the sisters of Cinderella, ac- 
_ cording to an old version of the story, 
reduced to proper dimensions, and 
made to fit the slipper ere we have 
_ * done with you.” 
' “Here the father of the girl, having 
~ Overheard the dialogue, rushes into the 
; r, collars me, and kicks me down 
a. So, Mr. Cobbett, ought the 
e of Britain and Ireland to treat 
these mad theorists and cursed Mal- 
_ thusians. You, friend of the poor, will 
- blacken theeyes of Althorp, and the 
rest. of the crew within the honourable 
House : out of doors, I should like to 
Rave a switching at the shouters of the 
ey Martineau. Thereis no regula- 
in the wish, for .......... at all 
ants she (if we must use the feminine 
gnoun) will-not trouble the world 
th any addition to its population. 
eve a dog an ill name, and you may 
xy him if you will. The reviewer, 
that humanity must revolt at the 
iggestion he offers as to the modes by 
ich the surplus population is to be 
ot rid of, endeavours to steel the hearts 
fF his readers against all sympathy with 
poor, by representing the latter as 
eady, the most wretched, vile loath- 
ne, and noxious to society ; and as 
ith to such vermin “ould be, at once, 
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a relief to themselves, and a blessing to 
the community, had he proposed to 
“kill them off” by the easiest and 
quickest method, an apology might 
have been made for him on the score of 
humanity: bat of this afterwards. Hear 
now, how he speaks of the labouring 
poor. 

The poor labourers of England, he 
calls, “ beggars”: their children are 
“‘ beggars’ brats’; their cottages, “ beg- 
gars’ nests”; their village inhabitants 
‘colonies of beggars,” I think he says, 
‘* infesting or encumbering the estates 
of gentlemen”: and the Irish labourers 
driven frem their own country to seek 
for employment and food in Britain, are 
“locusts that eat up every green 
thing” !! 

Look again at the motto, and see how 
this miscreant verifies in good earnest 
what the poet writes satirically. Here 
is, indeed, Flattery, whether in the per- 
son of a parasite or principal is of no 
consequence, empoisoning the ear of 
pampered Luxury, till she succeeds in 
making her view the rustic hind, and 
the working people generally, as 

Creatures of another kind ; 

Some coarser substance, unrefined, 

Made for her use. 
A certain number of the beggars are 
necessary to uphold the glittering show; 
the ‘ surplas,” and, especially, the sick 
and superannuated, let them die and be 
damned; and let their bodies be sold 
for dissection, as the skins of worn-out 
horses are sold to the tanner! ‘This is 
the spirit of the system. Luxury rea- 
dily imbibes it; and Luxury is the pre- 
siding demoness in the legislature ; but, 
lest her own genius should not be suf- 
ficiently fertile and wicked for the in- 
vention’ of means suitable to the at- 
tainment of the end in view, the re- 
viewer offers plans which hell  it- 
self could not have suggested. Reader, 
if. you have a heart within your bo- 
som, prepare for its utmost expansion, 
most violent action, and. extreme 
palpitation : if warm blood, mixed 
with a due proportion of the milk. of 
human kindness, circulates through ° 
your veins and arteries, it will boil at 
the mere mention of the damnable 
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contrivances! O God! why are such 
monsters permitted to tread thy earth? 
O men! avoid, shun, hate, despise, 
abhor, and detest them. But these 
must be the subject of another letter. 
Poor man’s friend, 
Lam, 
your friend and servant, 
T. MORRISON, sen. 


«¢ Mr. Cobbett, M.P. 
*¢ Bult-court.” 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faimway, Aprix Il, 18354. 
INSOLVENTS. 

HARRIS, G., Winchester-house, Broad-st., 


corn factor. 
HOLDSWORTH, J. andR., Wakefield, cloth- 
manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 


PRICE, G , Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, twist 
net-manufacturer. 


BANKRUPTS., 


ASKEY, T., Leadenhall-street, jeweller. 
BARNETT, T., Barford, Warwickshire, 
butcher. | 
DAVIES, T. C., Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
grocer. 

HADDEN, D., Liverpool, iron-manufacturer. 

HARDCASTLE, W., Beaufort-place, Chel- 
sea, Iroumonger. 

HARDING, T., Worcester, glove-manufac- 
turer. 

PHILPOT, W., Monythusloyne, Monmouth- 
shire, mercbaut. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
LORIMER, J. and J., Edinburgh, builders. 


—_—_—- 





Tuespay, Aprit 15, 1634. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 


SWELLS, J. T., draper, Tamworth, Staffurd- 
shire. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BRETHERTON, P., Liverpool, and Parr, St. 
Helens, stage-coach-proprietor. 

COOKE, W., Liberties of Hereford, coal- 
merchant. 

HUCKERBY, S., Scalfurd, Leicestershire, 
fellmonger. 

MERRY, R., jun., Norwich, corn and coal- 
merchant, 
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Mark-Lane, Corn-Exceance, April I4,— 
The supplies of Wheat fresh up to this” morn. 
ivg’s market from Essex were: liberal, | but 


‘from Kent and Suffolk limited. At the com- 


mencement of the day the finer descriptions 
of Wheat, particularly white samples, were 
taken off rather freely, but when these quali- 
ties disappeared, the trade relapsed, and ‘the 


secondary and inferior qualities met with lit. 
tle attention, and remained nominally the 
same in value. Some little me & existed 
for bonded corn, without, however, leading to 
any actual business. 

The supply of Barley was short, but fully 
adequate to the demand. Malting qualities 
supported their previous rates, but secondary 
and inferior samples were very dull at their 
former currency. 

Malt was io limited request, and to have 
forced sales, lower terms must have been sub- 
mitted to. 

Tie receipt of Gats were moderate. Good 
fresh English and Scotch Corn supported 
Friday’s improvement of 6d. per qr., and Irish 
samples, in instances, brought rather more 
money. The trade, however, was mot so 
brisk as at the termination of last week, as 
dealers generally were not inclined to accede 
to the advanced demands. 

Beans were steady in value, with a. fair 
inquiry. 

White Peas supported fully last Monday's 
improvement, aud samples came sparingly to 
band. In Maple and Grey no change was ex- 
perienced. 

Fluur was held on last week’s terms, and 
the trade geuerally appeared to have assumed 
a firmer aspect. Top quotations remain at 
45s. to 46s. per sack for towu-made qualities. 


Whieat.. ee ee seseeeeene+eee 45s. to 57s. 
—s, to —s. 
Barley... .ccccccesece cee. 225. to 245, 
FING. .eececcscsese. 288. to 308: 
Peas, White.. soescecesess ——S. 10 —5, 
Boilers.... eesesece 32s. to 37s. 
Grey.... ee seeeeerse 30s, to 33s. 
Beans, Small..........22. 315. to 378. 
TICK. ec scccc cece 20be OO Same 


Rye ..ccccccccccccce eeees 














Oats, Potato.... eeeeeerveve 2Is. tu 283. 





—— Feed........0.c000+2 168. tor IOs: 
Flour, per sack ........... 435. to. 463. 


PROVISIONS. 

Pork, India, new.... 95s. to 100s. 

—— Mess, new ...55s, to 57s. per ban. 
Butter, Belfast ....66s. to 70s. per ews. 
Carlow eeeer 50s. to 708. 

ome Cork ,. ....565. to 60s, 

—— Limerick ..56s. to 58s, 

—— Waterford..50s. to 70s, 

—— Dublin 





coe, 008. to 523. 





SMITHFIELD, April 14, 
This day’s supply of Beasts, Sheep, and 





Lambs was goud, both as to numbers. and 


market closed with a heavy aspect. The % 
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quality, the of Calves and Porkers 
eee, the maps was, throughout dull. 
With Vea! at a depression of 2d. to 4d. per 
stome ; with Beef, Mutton, Lamb, and Pork, 
@tFrisay’s quotations. 

A full mvicty of the Beasts were Scots and 
No:folk home-breds ; about a fourth short- 
— herns; and the remaiuing fourth about equal 
\ ’ pumbers of Devons and Welsh runts; with 

> | about 100 \Herefords, as many Irish, and 
hs _ abou: filty Sussex b-asts, about eighty Towu’s- 
- end Cows, a few Stafferds, &c. 

A full moiety of the Sheep were new Lei- 
cesters, of the South-Dowa and: white-faced 

 @fosses, in the proportiun of about one of the 

ote tw two of the latter; about a fourth 
a) th-Downs, and the remaiving fourth about 
ee 1 numbers of vid Lincolas, Kents, and 
9 tish half-breds, and horned aud polled 
 Norf.iks, with a few pens of of old Liucolus, 
ed Dorsets and Somerse's, herued and 
_ polled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 
The Lambs, in wumber about 5,000, ap- 
= to consist of about equal numbers of 
ers, half-breds of mixed crosses, Dur- 
fase aud South-Dowas, with a few Keutish 
breds, &c. 
#About 2, 200 of the Beasts, a full moiety of 
which were Scots avd home-breds, abvut 
 three-e:ghtbs short-borns, and the remaining 
eighth for the most part, about equal vuum- 
- Bers of ruuts and Devons, were from Norfolk, 
et Essex, aud Cambridgeshire ; about 
chiefly short-horns, with a few Devons, 
" Here‘ords, Welsh runts and Irish beasts, from 
~ Livcolushire, Leicestershire, &c.; about 159, 
pang Devons, with afew ruvts, Herefords, 
Irish beasts, from our western and mid- 
Mand districts ; about eighty, a full moie y of 
: were Sussex beasts, the remaiuder 
ee equa! numbers of Devons, and ruuts, 
with a few Scots and Irish beasts, from Kent, 
/ Sussex, an! Surrey; and the remainder, in- 
— -@luding the Town's-end Cows, from the stall- 
ge’ ers, &c , near London. 
¥ Nearly the whole uf the polled white-faced 
4 | Sheep were vutof their woul, -Not near the 
; ae ul the beasts were in the market at its 

SS reocewent, several hundreds having been 
— Wept back til some of those which were in 
my first were sold and turued out, for the purpose 

— OPdimiuishing the apparent bulk of the sup- 
| - 
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-MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 12.. 


- The arrivals this week are small. 
ketis dull at the prices of Monday. 





The 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a bovk, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This | have written by way of 


A SteppingrStone t to my own 
ar; 

such.a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wu. Conserrt. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters; addressed to 
Euglish Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, coutaiuing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. Gd. in bds, 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground fur plant. 
ing; on the planting, ov the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest frees aud Uuderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this bouk, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


fustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in beards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
houring aud middling classes of the English 
nation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of nvaking beer and 
bread, and these | made it as plain as, ! believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
iv all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecimoe Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd, 


S$. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge’that | have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe mannerof its execution is 
90g) | think, such as to atoke it fit fur the Library 
of any 
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9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE.ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Consett, | Price 4s. in boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 
By J. P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
'In two parts. Part I. Freach aud English.— 
Part Il. English and French. By Wittiam 
Cossetr, M.P, for Oldham. 


THE CURSE 
OF 

PAPER MONEY AND BANKING, 
Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and vn all the industrious classes of 
the community. 

By W. M. Goueg, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 

To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Wm. Cossett, M.P. for Oldham. Price 4s, 


11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers, 


Just published, price 2s., 
FOUR LETTERS. 
TO THE 
HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY, 


In answer to his ‘‘ Brief Inquiry into the 
“* true award of an Equitable Adjustment be- 
** tween the nation and its creditors.”—By 


Just’ Published, —— TAger 
THE : 
LIFE OF GENERAL JACESON, 


frontispiece; and an exact likeness of the 
President. Price 3s. 6d. bils. 


Just published, price 4d. 


MR: COBBETT’S SPEECH, | 
AND THE 


OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 
FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT. 
TAX, 


) 


Price 6s, a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
oR, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green. 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, ; 
On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 
CONCLUDING WITH 


A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, ° 
Plantings, Fprey and other labours, to 


be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 


By WILLIAM COBBETT. 





In the Press, and will be published in Two 
Parts—Price Is. each. 


AIL-ROAD IMPOSITIONS DETECT: 
ED, or Facts and Arguments to Prove 

that : the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
has not paid one per cent. net profit ; and that 
the Birmingham, Bristol, Southampton, Wind- 
sor, and other Lines are losing Speculations. 

The First Number will be ready for delivery 
on Thursday next, the 24th of April, 1834 ; 
~ Second Number on Thursday, 8th of 

ay... . ; 
Published by W. Lake, 50, Old Bailey, and 
sold by Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill; Roake 
and Varty, 31, Strand; John Mortimer, 2, 
Wigmore-street; all Booksellersin Town and 
Country, and by the Author, No. 2, New 
North-street, Red Lion Square, 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 





Wittiam Consett, M.P, for Oldham, — 





published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Pleet-street — 


President of America:* with an ‘interesting 
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